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growers have been ready to pull out whole 
blocks of trees, because all hope of reviving them seemed 
lost. Then, as a last resort, Scalecide has been given 
its chance! And Scalecide has made good—not only 
because it eradicates insects, eggs and larvae of insects, 
and diseases that winter on the trunk and branches of 
the trees, but because Scalecide has stimulating and 
invigorating properties as well as bemg a contact 


insecticide. And, remember, Scalecide has often 
saved trees after lime-sulfur has failed. 


The stimulating and invigorating effect of Scalecide 
is shown by increased terminal growth; larger, darker 
foliage on bearing trees; and the holding of the foliage 


Scalecide Requires Less Labor 


One barrel of Scalecide, which makes 800 gallons of 
spray, will cover, until they drip, as many trees as 
three and a half barrels of lime-sulfur, which make 
1600 gallons of spray. And of course you can eyes. 
apply 800 gallons of Scalecide with much less labor 
than 1600 gallons of lime-sulfur. You'can’t ignore this. 


disagreeable. 


Scalecide Is Pleasant To Use 


Scalecide is soothing, healing and antiseptic to skin 
of man or beast, whereas lime-sulfur is caustic and 
Scalecide does not injure even the 
It does not corrode the spray pump nor clog 
the nozzles, and being an oil, it makes the pump run 
easier and lastlonger. J¢ is actually a pleasure to use it! 


. Dirnail Spray 


—revives run-down fruit trees 
UNDREDS of times— perhaps thousands— _ 


later in the Fall, thus accumulating starch and sugar 
which results in a plumper fruit spur and insures a 
larger crop the following year. 


Scale is not the worst orchard trouble today and no 
orchardist can afford to use a spray that does not do a 

eat deal more than kill scale. Scalecide not only. 
Eills scale, but does much more. It kills the hold-over 
cankers that cause fire blight and allows new cambium 
to form and the old diseased bark to fall off. It kills 
the adults and controls Pear Psylla when applied in 
the Fall or on warm days in Winter. (It is too late 
after their eggs are laid in the Spring.) It kills aphis, 
too, when used as a.delayed dormant spray in the 
Spring, just before the buds show green. 


Every Claim Has Been Proved 


Every claim we make for Scalecide has been proved in 
our own large orchards, which now total 26,000 trees, 
and verified by growers throughout the U.S. We 
are able to speak to you from 10 years’ experience as 
fruit-growers, and our recommendations are based on 
what we know to be profitable orchard practice. 


Avoid Disappointment — Order Scalecide Now 


You can’t afford to take the chance of not get- 
ting Scalecide this year. Though we have dou- 
bled our factory capacity, we still anticipate dif_i- 


B. G. PRATT CO. 


early. 


ol ae eer 





culty in supplying the heavy demand. Order 
If there is a dealer in your section, ask 
him to reserve enough Scalecide for you. If 


50 Church Street 
Manufacturing Chemists 
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) __THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY _/ 


“Makes a Tree Outgrow Its Troubles” 


there is no agent near you, write for our book- 
let, pricesand guarantee, and give us the nameof 
your dealer. Usethe coupon. Address Dep’t11. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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T HAS been my great good 
_fortune to have been in 
4 touch with some phases of 
' the inestimably valuable work, 
_ in the investigation of blight-re- 
' sistant pear stocks, which has 
' been carried on for several 
| years by the Oregon Agricul- 
' tural College, at the experiment 
- station in the Medford district 
| at Talent, under charge of Prof. 
| F. C. Reimer. 

As a California pear grower 
on an extensive scale and a suf- 
ferer from blight to a serious 
degree, I have a very keen real- 
ization of the great value of this 
work to horticulture in general, 
and to my state in particular, 
the pear industry of California 
being the greatest in the Union. 

I feel a very real indebted- 
ness to the directing heads of 
the Oregon Agricultural College 
for having understood the need 
of work along this line, and for 
having prosecuted it to a suc- 
cessful issue. The work of the 
actual investigator—Prof. F. C. 
Reimer—commands my sincer- 
est admiration, and I am deeply 
in his debt for much assistance, 
generously given, which has en- 
abled me to pursue my inquiries 
and complete my very slight 
contribution to the investigation 
of certain blight-resistant pear 
seedlings as prospective stocks 
for our commercial pears. 

The full value of the Oregon ex- 
periments will only be realized after 
the passage of some years, when the 
material assembled at Talent by Prof. 
Reimer from the ends of the earth 
will have been used by plant breed- 
ers in the creation of a wholly new 
race of hybrid pears, in which will be 
combined the blight immunity of the 
Asiatic species with the superlative 
quality of our best varieties of the 
' European pear family. 

Not until then dare we relax our 
efforts to control the deadliest disease 
of pome fruits—pear blight. 


Usuriensis and Other Species 


A continuation of the experiments 
with the Chinese pear seedling, pyrus 
usuriensis, conducted at Loma Rica 
Ranch during the current season fur- 
ther strengthens the opinion that the 
cultivated types of this blight-resist- 
ant species provide pear stocks de- 
cidedly superior to any nor’ generally 
used by nurserymen. 

Ever since Prof. F. C. Reimer, in 
charge of the experiment station of 
the Oregon Agricultural College at 
Talent, demonstrated that this species 
of pear was the most blight resistant 
known, it has been the hope of the 
horticultural world that further ex- 


periment would establish in all other © 


characteristics equal superiority to the 
several pear stocks now in use or 
Proposed. 

While it might be premature to 
make a sweeping claim at this time, 
the behavior of the seedlings which 
have been under my observation dis- 
closes no unfavorable trait thus far, 
_ and at least tentatively places them 
_ among the best pear stocks known. 

_ It must be clearly understood that 

ere are a number of pear varieties 
embraced within this species, and that 
» these vary to some degree in blight 


“Jap” 





iba 








Three-year-old usuriensis on Left; Bartlett on Five-year Jap Roots at Right 


A Blight-Resistant Pear Stock 


Pyrus usuriensis Promises -Relief from the Great Plague 


By A. L. Wister, California 


resistance. Some produce edible fruit 
of such quality that the Chinese have 
propagated them under definite names, 
and grow orchards of them as we grow 
Bartlett and other varieties, cultivat- 
ing and caring for them according to 
their standards of horticulture. 

Among these cultivated varieties 
are some whose seedlings are free- 
growing and vigorous, in this respect 
surpassing the French seedling, pyrus 
communis, which 


country at least 40 years since, and 
furnished the material for the. inter- 
esting and valuable experiments in 
cross-breeding pears begun by Charles 
G. Patten of Charles City, Ia., and 
continued by the Iowa Agricultural 
College in co-operation with Mr. 
Patten. 


Wiid usuriensis Not Desirable 


As a stock for free growing vari- 
eties like Bart- 





furnishes the 
stock for fully 90 
per cent of the 
pear orchards of 
the United States 
and Europe and 
which has only 
been superseded 
on the _ Pacific 
Coast during the 
past few years by 
the so-called 
seedling, 
pyrus serotina. 
Cultivated va- 
rieties’ of the 
usuriensis species 
probably _ repre- 
sent centuries of 
selection on the 
part of the 
Chinese, and al- 
most certainly 
represent the best 
types. In various 
ways they differ 
materially from 
the nonculti- 
vated, wild types 
which first came 
to the attention 
of American po- 





lett, experimental 
work at Talent in- 
dicates undesira- 
bility so far as 
wild usuriensis is 
concerned, be- 
cause this type is 
of slow growth. 
Scions of free- 


growing varieties - 


outgrow such 
stocks, and the 
unions may prove 
weak in later 
years. Prof. 
Reimer has sev- 
eral times empha- 
sized this fault of 
the wild type: it 
was referred to in 
my bulletins of 
1918 and 1919 
and more recent- 
ly (January, 1920) 
Dr. Beverly T. 
Galloway, Pa- 
thologist of the 
Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the 
U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, 
called attention to 
this and other 








mologists many 
years ago. 

One of the wild 
types reached this 


California-gro 


: “grown usuriensis. 
Strong Root ——— =e Many-Branched 
“oy ? 


shortcomings of 
the wild type in 
the Journ of 


Note the 


Heredity in an article entitled 
“Some promising New Pear 
Stocks.” 

None the less, it is well to 
bear in mind that the type of 
wild usuriensis used in the Iowa 
experiments proved an accept- 
able stock for grafts of several 
varieties of the same _ species 
(pyrus communis) as Bartlett, 
and the graft unions are strong 
and entirely satisfactory after 
15 years’ growth. This type 
may prove an acceptable stock 
for slow-growing varieties such 
as Seckel, even though Bartlett 
should reject it. In the Iowa 
experiment Bartlett was not 
used, the variety not being 
hardy in that climate. 

In Dr. Galloway’s article he 
gives high praise as a stock to 
seedlings of a cultivated variety 
of usuriensis from Chihli prov- 
ince, China. This stock he 
pronounces “one of our most 
promising,” and relates that 
Bartlett, Clapp, Favorite, An- 
jou, Duchess, Lawrence, Seckel, 
Sheldon, Howell, Clairgeau and 
others, have been grafted there- 
on and they were doing well in 
the nursery rows, thus recording 
a similar experience to ours at 
Loma Rica with other seedlings 
of the cultivated type. 

This favorable comment is of 
particular interest, and is in 
line with Prof. Reimer’s fre- 
quently expressed prediction, that the 
desirable stocks of the usuriensis 
species would be seedlings from the 
cultivated varieties grown in orchards 
by the Chinese. 


Cultivated Type Imported in 1917 

The first importation in quantity 
of the cultivated type to this country 
occurred late in i917, when Prof. 
Reimer brought in a few pounds of 
seed of varieties grown by the Chinese 
of Chihli province. The next importa- 
tion and the largest that has been 
made to the present time was in 
January, 1918, when I obtained 50 
pounds ofthe seed of the same va- 
rieties from the Japanese nursery- 
man who accompanied Prof. Reimer 
throughout part of his 1917 trip to 
Oriental regions in search of seed. 

Nearly 200,000 seedlings grew from 
this seed and these seedlings are prob- 
ably the only ones of the desirable 
cultivated type that are obtainable 
in considerable quantity in the United 
States at this time, although limited 
quantities may be found at several 
experiment stations. 

Whether in the nursery row or 
planted directly in orchard, the growth 
of the seedlings themselves has been 
all that could be desired, and much 
more vigorous under our conditions 
than French seedlings, although they 
possibly make slightly less vertical 
growth than Jap seedlings of the 
same age. However, they make more 
total growth in inches—many more 
limbs and a better-branched, round- 
headed tree—a tree more suitable for 
top-working and one that naturally . 
assumes the vase*form. Their habit 
of growth resembles Anjou rather 
than Bartlett. 

Grown where French seedlings have 
shown as high as 98 per cent infesta- 

(Santiqued on page 20) 
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Spray Rings 


What Spraying Has Done for the Farm Orchards 
in Benton County, Iowa 


Make a Hit 


By D. L. Davidson, Missouri 


ICAN FRuIT GROWER about the 

spray rings of Benton county, 
Ia. The 1920 season now is over and 
enough reports are in to get some idea 
of the accomplishments of the year 
that has just closed. Iowa is not re- 
garded as a commercial apple state, 
but there are many farm orchards 
containing from five to 100 trees. Are 
they worth spraying? Just ask any 
one of the 311 members of Benton 
county’s spray rings. Ask any of 
the many farmers who could not get 
into a spray ring. The answer is 
unanimous that the farm orchard is 
worth spraying and that the spray 
ring has been its salvation. 

At this time I have summarized re 
ports from only 33 of the orchards, 
but as these are from widely scat- 
tered parts of the county, they. may 
be taken as fairly representative of 
the whole. These figures show that 
the 33 orchards produced a total of 
1,371 bushels of winter apples; 797% 
bushels of fall apples; 320 bushels of 
summer apples; 64 bushels of cherries 
and 72% bushels of plums, or a total 
of 2,605 bushels of all fruits. This is 
an average of 79 bushels for each 
orchard. 

The approximate value of this 
fruit on the local markets was $3,958, 
or $119.75 for each orchard. The ap- 
proximate cost of spraying the 33 
orchards was $1,323.64, or an average 
of $40.11 for each orchard. This cost 
includes the original investment in the 
sprayer, which varied according to 
the size and style selected by the 
particular ring in which it was to be 
used. But when the approximate cost 
of spraying is credited with the cost 
of membership in the spray ring, 
which amounted to $20, and deduct 
from that figure the depreciation of 
$2 on the machine, the net cost of 
spraying the orchards becomes $729.64 
for the group of 33, or an average 
for each orchard of $22.11. 

Last year the average orchard con- 
tained 44 trees; this season the aver- 
age was slightly above that number. 
Placing an estimate at 50 trees for 
each orchard in the spray rings, it 
means that approximately 15,000 
trees were sprayed this year, and the 
estimated valuation of the fruit was 
in excess of $35,000, while the net 
cost of producing this fruit was about 
eight and one-half cents a bushel. Not 
only that, but the Benton county 
farmers are enjoying the fruits of 
their investment in the shape of the 
best apples the market af- 
fords—and it is home 
grown. 


The Fair at Vinton 


During the summer an 
agitation was started to 
make an exhibit of the 
fruit from these reclaimed 
home orchards at the coun- 
ty fair held at Vinton. Here 
it was that Benton county 
woke up with a start, 
rubbed its eyes and became 
convinced that her farm 
orchards could produce 
fine, well-colored apples, 
free from disease and 
worms, and the equal of 
fruit from anywhere. In 
fact, Benton county just 
found out that they had 
orchards, and that it was 
worth while spraying them 
properly. 

I spent the last week of 
May driving with County 
Agent Brant and his as- 
sistant Mr. McNie. Every- 
where we went was 
enthusiasm, among. the 
farmer-fruit growers, but 
because of the traffic con- 


I AST July I told readers of AMER- 


gestion cn the railroads, recently 
purchased: spraying machines were 
late in arriving, and some rings 
missed the first spray. But were 
these converts disheartened over 
this? No. They took the care to be 
more thorough in the applications 
they could make, and most spray 
rings followed the advice of County 


Agent Brant to put on a fourth ap- «| 


plication late in the season for the 
purpose of controlling the late 
worms. In some rings, this applica- 
tion was not made, but before har- 
vest time arrived they were wishing 
they had followed instructions. 
Next year they will not have to be told. 


Brant the Pioneer 
Benton county has caught the in- 
spiration, and next year 600 orchards 
will be sprayed, and sprayed with ut- 
most thoroughness at every specified 
date. County Agent Brant is the 
pioneer in the 


about the movement from county 
agents in adjoining states, even as far 
as Arkansas and Oklahoma. It has” 
now outgrown the capacity of the 
state college at Ames to furnish suf- 
ficient skilled help to look after it. 
The extension department in horticul- 
ture is swamped, and still they come 

with more spray 





spray ring work, 
starting in 1919 
with only one 
ring. In 1920 he 
had 15 of these 
spray rings work- 
ing and in 1921 
he will have from 
30 to 35. 

The question 
has been asked: 
“What has this 
spray ring move- 
ment accom- 
plished?” In 1920 
it spread into 25 
counties in Iowa 
and numbered 137 
rings. These va- 
ried in size from 
two or three or- 
chards _ sprayed 
with a hand pump 
to 18 or 20 or- 
chards _ sprayed 
with a modern 
power outfit. 
Roughly, it may 
be said that in 
1920, at least 1,200 farm orchards in 
Iowa, containing 50,000 trees were 
sprayed and that at least 1,200 farm 
families are enjoying well sprayed, 
clean fruit, home grown, where none 
had ever been produced before. 


Boys’ Clubs Take Part 
This spray ring movement is 


spreading to adjoining states. Mr. 
Brant is receiving scores of letters 








County Agent W. O. Brant 


rings. Even the 
boys’ clubs are 
taking it up along 
with pig club 


work, baby beef 
and all the other 
boys’ activities. 
County Agent 
Secor, of Van 
Buren county, 
brought his boys’ 
spraying club to 
the Mid-West 
Horticultural Ex- 
position at Coun- 
cil Bluffs in 
November with a 
most excellent 
display of the 
work done by the 
boys. He took 
these boys to the 
various sprayer 


the men in charge 
explain in detail 
the merits of 
their particular 
sprayer. During 
the week, these boys gave demonstra- 
tions in pruning, spraying and grad- 
ing fruit as well as deliver short talks 
on the same subjects. Benton county 
has found her orchards, and the re- 
mainder of Iowa is just beginning to 
find hers 

While. ‘all this hubbub is going on 
about the spray rings, County Agent 
Brant says nothing. He is too busy 
planning for 1921. He is a wonderful 











TT Bat of the Spray Ring Bt of Anplas atthe Benton County Pa A Cielle to tap Shaw 


One of the Spray Ring Oatfits at Work in a Benton County Farm Orchard 


exhibits and had~ 





organizer and leader. Quiet and un- 
assuming, but delivering the goods 
everyday, Benton county farmers have 
found his services so valuable that 
they are paying him a salary that, 
just a few short years since, would 
have made the average bank presi- 
dent turn green with envy. 

Answering a recent questionnaire 
sent out from Ames by the extension 
department of horticulture, County 
Agent Brant and several others of the 
county agents came out in unm 
terms in favor of a spray ring suffi- 

ciently large to justify buying a power 
sprayer, and hiring a special man to 
run it, rather than a smaller ring 
where the farmers do the work them- 
selves. 

The extension service has kept a 
careful record of the weather for sev- 
eral years. These records show that 
in Iowa there is usually a heavy rain 
just previous to the regular spraying 
dates and, therefore, that Iewa farm- 
ers who so desire may spray the home 
orchard, which usually is in sod, when 
the remainder of the farm is too wet 
to perform other farm operations. For 
a number of years the demonstration 
work of the extension department has 
been done on the Iowa farms at such 
times. Ask Bob Herrick. 

Each spray ring is a unit in itself, 
running its own affairs by an execu- 
tive committee composed of president, 
vice-president, and secretary-treasur- 
er. These three conduct the business 
of the ring and look after getting the 
proper reports to the county agent. 

Below is a sample of the by-laws 
of the Benton county spray rings, and 
they are varied to suit the conditions 
in each locality. 

* The name of this organization shall 
as ~— 

1. The purpose of this organization 
shall be to work together for the pur- 
pose of bettering the fruit in the or- 
chards of ae respective memibers. 

The officers of this or- 
ganization shall be a presi- 
nt, vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer. These 
officers shall constitute = 
executive committee. 
secretary’s duties shall be 
to arrange for meetings, 
purchase materials ‘and 
equipment, and with the 
help of the president and 
vice-president hire such 
help as may be needed to 
ie purpose of 
the organization. He shall 
be compensated at the rate 
of 50 cents an hour for the 
time spent in the discharge 
of his duties, and be al- 
lowed eight cents a mile 
for the use of his car. 

3. Shares in this organ- 
—_ shall be at the —_ 

of $20. These 8 
transferable, but the Bote 
fer must be approved by 
the executive committee of 
the organization. The or- 
ganization, however, ayrece 
to purchase the share any 
member in case he moves 
away and is prohibited by 
the association from sell- 
ing his share to any other 
person. Shares shall be as- 
sumed to depreciate. at the 
rate of 10 per cent per 


ooh 
saying shall be 
fa ‘ter each mem- 
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1 Co-operation Makes Success Out 


VER since 1889, the raisin grow- 
ers of California have at- 
tempted, from time to time, to 

organize a strong association. Be- 
ginning with 1889, raisins were about 
five cents a pound, but by 1897 the 
price had dropped continually until it 
was as low as one-fourth of a cent a 
pound. Vineyards were offered for 
sale as low as $50 an acre, and thou- 
_— of acres of vines were ripped 
out. 

In the period from 1889 to 1891, 
several local co-operative packing or- 
ganizations had been formed in the 
vicinity of Fresno. In 1892 an at- 
tempt was made to form an agree- 
ment between these various co-opera- 
tive bodies and the local packers, 
resulting in the organization of the 
California State Raisin Growers’ As- 
sociation. An attempt was made to 
allot the raisins among the different 
packers, with the result that price 
cutting was immediately started, and 
became so severe that the price for 
raisins dropped to less than two cents 
a pound. 

Both the private packers and the co- 
operative associations accused each 
other of the price cutting. The follow- 
ing year an executive committee of the 
association was chosen which was fa- 
vorable to the packers. There was con- 
siderable difference of opinion among 
the growers, some in favor of allowing 
the packers to do the packing; others 
wanted nothing to d@ with the packers. 
Futile attempts were made to get the 
packers and the growers together. 

In 1894 the California Raisin 
Growers and Packing Company was 
incorporated. This had.a board of 
directors of. five growers and five 
packers, and they controlled about 80 
per cent of the raisins. However, the 
same old price cutting started as in 
the past, each accusing the other of 
initiating the trouble, and the result 
was what could be expected, a col- 
lapse, and beginning with 1894, vine- 
yards were generally grubbed out. 


A Cause of Failure 

In 1898 the California Raisin Grow- 
ers’ Association became active again. 
Attempts were made to work with the 
bankers on the one hand, and- the 
packers on the other. This led, how- 
ever, to misunderstandings; the grow- 
ers felt the packers were always guar- 
anteed the profit, whether the growers 
made it or not, and in 1904 the Raisin 
Association suspended business. 

This past history should be of inter- 
est to growers all over the United 
States, because nearly every attempt 
which has been made in this country 
to organize on the basis of co-opera- 
tive bodies working with private pack- 
ers has been doomed to failure. From 
1904 to 1918 there was no raisin or- 
ganization in California and condi- 
tions again began to get increasingly 
worse. In the spring of 1913 the Cali- 
fornia Associated Raisin Company 
was formed. It entered the field at a 
time when the industry was in a 
critical condition. The crop of 1913 
had been 140,000,000 pounds, of which 
30,000,000 pounds were left over in 
the spring unsold. Thousands of 
acres of vineyard were being pulled 
out. Vineyards were not to be sold at 
any price, as there were no buyers. 
The raisin growers were practically 
broke. 

The association immediately started 
a campaign of advertising to obtain 
wider distribution. In 1914, they 
spent *$117,452 in advertising. By 
1917 the raisin crop had increased to 
826,000,000 pounds and the associa- 
tion had none left over. In_a period 
of four years it had increased the sale 
of raisins over 216,000,000 pounds, 
and had increased the average con- 
sumption of raisins in this country 
from 1.1 to 3.26 pounds per capita. 
3efore they inaugurated their adver- 
tising campaign good raisin vineyards 
were offered for from $150 to $300 an 
acre; now these vineyards bring from 
$750 to $1,250 an acre, and today 
there are 200,000 acres of raisin 


By C. I. Lewis, 


grapes within 50 miles of Fresno, Cal. 
The growers have good homes, they 
are well dressed, they practically all 
have good autos, they have built up a 
city at Fresno which has the largest 
bank clearance per capita of any dis- 
trict in the United States. 

Wylie Giffen, the general manager 
of this company, is probably the 
strongest man in California when it 
comes: to ability to mix with growers, 
and to weld together a strong organi- 
zation from peoples lacking in a com- 
mon tradition, a common language, or 
common ideals. 


Associate Editor 


raising the price each year, jumped 
the price last year, but kept raisins 
within the same range of price of 
similar commodities. This gave the 
jealous packers some brokers, and 
wholesalers, an. opportunity to bring 
a suit against this company. A charge 
was made that the growers were co- 
erced into the organization. Mr. 
Giffen immediately had each grower 
sign a statement as to whether or not 
he came into the organization volun- 
tarily, and whether or not he pre- 
ferred to be out of the organization at 

the present time. 





Forty per cent 
of the raisins are 
produced by Ar- 
menians, in addi- 
tion to that there 
are Serbians, Slo- 
vaks, Portuguese, 
Italians, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, 
and Negroes. In 
order to conduct 
business with 
some of these 
people it is neces- 


Pacific Coast. 


This is the second of the series 
of six .articles by Mr. Lewis 
describing the development and 
functions of some of the large 
co-operative associations on the 
Fruit growers in 
eastern states, 
losses have been suffered as a 
result of inability to dispose of 
the fruit at a profit, should read 
with care this brief history 
of the California Associated 


Out of 10,500 
members there 
were only seven 
that said they 
would like to get 
out of the organi- 
zation, and since 
the lawsuit was 
started hundreds 
of growers have 
been signing and 
aligning them- 
selves with the 
association. In or- 


where heavy 


sary to maintain Raisin Company. What the der not to cripple 
interpreters in raisin growers have accom- this year’s raisin 
the offices, and plished through earnest co-op- business the mat- 


when one thinks 
that a man can 
weld such a com- 
bination together, 
enroll 10,500 of 
them into one or- 


rected. 





eration under capable leadership 
will ever stand out as a splendid 
example of the possibilities of 
co-operative effort properly di- 


ter has been com- 
promised by al- 
lowing these com- 
petitive packers 
each to have a 
small amount of 








ganization, handle 
approximately 88 
per cent of the crop from 200,000 
acres, it causes one to marvel. Wylie 
Giffen is a western product, a son of 
a minister and a member of a large 
family; he is a self-made man and a 
type that the west is proud of. 


Interesting the Baker ‘i 


When the California Associated 
Raisin Company started advertising 
raisins, only 700 tons were used in 
the bake-shops of the United States. 
Within four years, they built up the 
bake-shop consumption to 45,000 tons. 
They have made the name “Sun-Maid” 
a household word in every land. This 
organization has grown very rapidly. 
Unlike most of those already de- 
scribed, it is built up on the basis of 
the individual. Organizations on this 
basis seem to grow more rapidly and 
are more constant in their increase in 
membership than those which depend 
upon bringing in and maintaining the 
identity of local organizations. 

The association has at Fresno prob- 
ably the: finest raisin packing plant in 
the world. This plant cost $750,000 
and has the finest machinery and 
facilities for the seeding and packing 
of raisins. In this plant every con- 
venience for the comfort of the help 
is installed. 

In addition to selling through brok- 


ers, the association maintains its own ° 


specialty salesmen and demonstrators. 
At present, it is doing $60,000,000 
worth of business and spending nearly 
$500,000 a year in advertising. A 
force of from 30 to 40 men is kept in 
the contract department, working with 
growers and enrolling them in the 
organization. 
The Jealous Packers 


There has been a great deal of 
publicity of late, concerning the 
troubles this company is having with 
the government. In the early days 
they sold some stock to nonproducers, 
although at the present time only a 
producer can own common stock, and 
only a small amount is held outside of 
active members. The trouble came 
from the fact that in the early days 
they felt they needed the assistance of 
one or two packers, and entered a con- 
tract with a large private packing 
concern to help them pack and sell a 
portion of their crop. This made the 
other packers jealous. The associa- 
tion the past few years, instead of 


tonnage, but the 
lawsuit will be 
definitely settled this winter. Pos- 
sibly the association may change some- 
what in its methods of organization, 
but those on the outside feel that it is 
going to win its suit because, funda- 
mentally, the suit is to determine defi- 
nitely whether a group of fruit grow- 
ers have the right to do their own 
packing or not. 

It was not until the growers began 
to do their own packing and market- 
ing that the raisin industry became 
profitable. As long as they depended 
on the private packers there was 
wrangling, bitterness, price cutting, 
and poor distribution. Both the buyer 
and the grower were played off. The 
growers were told the crop was too 
big and the markets poor, and the 
buyers were told the crop was light. 
If there was a cash agreement, and 
the crop turned out to be large, the 
growers were notified they would have 
to take a decline or stand a lawsuit. 
These are conditions which no group 
of growers in the United States is 
going to tolerate, an is the same con- 
dition which fruit growers have had 
to contend with from ocean to ocean. 
Fruit growers all over the United 
States are watching with great inter- 
est the future developments of the As- 
sociated Raisin Company. or 


California Peach Growers 


The California Peach Growers’ As- 
sociation is now four years old. When 
it started in business the peach grow- 
ers were a discouraged lot, peach trees 
were being grubbed out as the price 


-had dropped down to two cents and 


less a pound, which was below the cost 
of. production. Then the\growers got 
together, formed a co-operative body, 
and immediately conditions began to 
impreve wonderfully. This year they 
sold their entire crop in September, 
24,000 tons, for $8,000,000, or an aver- 
age of $34Q a ton to the growers. 
This organization now has 6,500 
members, controls over 40,000 acres 
of peaches, and has inaugurated an 
advertising campaign that has caused 
a very wide distribution of dried 
peaches, and raised them from a mere 
boarding house fruit to one which 
every family of the land is using. 
They have a strong central organiza- 
tion, and at weekly meetings of the 
branch managers with the general 
manager, all go over together the 





of Failure 


major problems facing the industry. 
They ‘are developing a very strong 
field department. 

Recently the peach association has 
taken in the fig growers, and the prob- 
lem before the association at present 
is one which would scare the average 
individual from attempting. When 
we stop to think that 6,000 tons of figs 
are about as much as the country will 
consume at the present time, but that 
some people say there are enough fig 
trees in California now to yield from 
40,000 to 60,000 tons of figs five years 
from now, the problem ahead of the 
association becomes stupendous. Yet 
when you ask them, they simply smile, 
and have confidence in their ability to 
meet the situation. They are already 
beginning to make figs into bread, 
cakes, etc., for the bakery trade, and 
expect to get the American people five 
years from now to eat the California 
fig crop, and after talking with them 
you feel that they will do it. 

The growers have been taken in as 
individuals, as is true of the raisin as- 
sociation, but have been divided into 
districts. The packing managers in 
each district, as soon as the season is 
over, devote their time to the growers, 
helping them out with their local prob- 
lems, encouraging them in_better 
methods of production. The Califor- 
nia peach association has really done 
a marvelous work in a short time. 

California Fruit Distributors 

I want to discuss for just a mo- 
ment an organization which is some- 
what different from those we have 
been discussing, up to the present, and 
that is the California Fruit Distrib- 
utors. In one sense, this is a co-opera- 
tive body. It consists of 16 private ship- 
pers who maintain a general clearing 
house for their combined tonnage. This 
body is now handling some 16,000 cars 
of deciduous fruits, starting with cher- 
ries about the middle of May, and 
winding up with Emperor Grapes 
about November 20. It is a nonprofit 
body. The fruit is sold on 12 auctions, 
and also through private sales. The 
cost for maintaining the organization 
is prorated among the 16 shippers. 
While not a body of growers work- 
ing co-operatively, it is interesting 
to see that the co-operative plan can 
be applied to private handlers, and 
that much useless competition and 
useless expense can be avoided by such 
organizations working together. 

California Prune and Apricot 
Growers, Inc. 


The California Prune and Apricot 
Growers is now four years old. It is 
one of the strongest organizations to 
be found in the entire state of Cali- 
fornia, and has developed into an or- 
ganization of 10,300 members and 
controls about 80 per cent of the 
prunes and apricots. Last winter it 
told the growers the association would 
have to have another 20,000 acres in 
order to do the required work. It was 
impossible without a larger control of 
the tonnage to bring the measure of 
prosperity to the growers of Califor- 
nia which was necessary. At the end 
of a month’s time, 50,000 additional 
acres had been enrolled in the organi- 
zation. 

There are three very strong people 
who are handling the affairs of this 
organization: General Manager H. G. 
Coykendall was one of the keenest, 
shrewdest men in the prune game in 
the early days. He understood prunes 
from A to Z, and is a very strong 
salesman and general manager. Mrs. 
R. G. Wallace, who is the Sales Man- 
ager, has had unusually good office 
experience in handling dried fruits, 
and she is probably one of the keenest 
saleswomen to be found in America 
today. H.C. Dunlap, the organiza- 
tion manager, serving as Secretary 
and Treasurer, is a human dynamo, 
and deserves a great deal of the credit 
in bringing together this strong group 
of growers. 

This organization has a splendid 
office building of their own in San 

(Continued on page 16) 
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New Contract With American Vor 


By Arthur Capper, United States Senator 


any special approval of the G. O. P. 
which caused the country to turn upside 
down politically the other day. It was simply 
a complete and drastic case of repudiation— 
_ repudiation of 

the party in 
ower. The big 


iw NO one deceive himself. It wasn’t 


oy 





roaring protest 
against a gener- 
al governmen- 
tal lack of 
gumption, 
against mis- 
government, 
wholesale in- 
competence 
and broken 
pledges on the 
art of the 
emocratic 
Administration. 
If the Repub- 
lican party with 
its control of 
the House and Senate does not carry out its 
pre-election promises; if it doesn’t merit and 
gain public confidence by devoted, efficient 
service; if it doesn’t do something before 
another four years to relieve our citizens from 
their unnecessary burdens and from the swarm 


Senator Arthur Capper 


_of buzzards that are preying upon them and 


upon the public welfare, I believe that four 
years hence it will be as completely dis- 
credited as a party as the Democratic party is 
now. 

As Senator Harding himself expresses it, 
this is not a time for gloating but for prayer. 
The people have put it up to the Republican 
party. The demand is for Service! Service! 
Service! The Republican party must perform 
or it must get out. 

Here is the bill of particulars: 


Our citizens have seen billions wasted and 
stolen and still being wasted, lives of brave 
men imperiled by or sacrificed to greed; then 
an effort made to fasten compulsory military 
training on this country, to cost in the begin- 


- ning another billion a year, and more later. 


And we were supposed to have entered the war 
to destroy this sort of thing. 


They saw their Secretary of War demanding - 


in time of peace a standing army of 576,000 
men. They heard their Secretary of the Navy 
calling for the biggest navy in the world. 

They learned that although these super- 
European visions were as yet unrealized, that 
92 cents out of every dollar they were paying 
into the National Treasury was being spént 
for war expenses past and future; 1 cent for 
education and public welfare; 7 cents for all 
other expenses of Government! 

They saw the Government at Washington 
still functioning on a war footing two years 
after hostilities had ceased. They saw one 
branch of the Federal Government buying 
expensive motor trucks, while another branch 
of the same Government was letting acres 
of motor trucks rot. 

They saw large quantities of army stores 
bought at high prices with their money, sold 
back to the profiteers at ridiculously low 
prices, and these goods immediately resold to 
the public by these same profiteers at 10 and 
20 times the turnover price. 

For four years they have seen and felt the 
power of unrestrained and ‘‘rampant profiteer- 
ing,’ while an Administration pledged to pro- 
tect the citizens merely pesticated and in- 
vestigated. 

They saw a billion in war profits allowed to 
escape taxation as ‘‘stock dividends.” They 


andslide was a 


saw the Government that wasted billions, let 
an efficient postal service go to wreck by under- 
paying skilled and faithful employes. 

They saw the country’s vital agricultural in- 
dustry laid prostrate by a policy which boomed 
the superstructure of business while under- 
mining its foundations. They saw with amaze- 
ment the President’s determined effort to 
intervene in behalf of the beer and wine’trade 
and repeal war prohibition. 

And along with all these wrongs, vexations, 
exasperations and incompetencies, they had 
the daylight-saving fad thrust upon them. 
And now on top of billions wasted, billions 
stolen, billions gouged and billions still being 
wasted, Secretary Houston blandly comes for- 
ward with the announcement that Federal 
taxes must produce four billion dollars of rev- 
enue yearly for years to come! If such things 





Capper’s Platform 


Fair and open markets for all 
farm products, free from ma- 
nipulation and holdups by 
speculators and middlemen. 

Full and complete facilities for 
Nation-wide, co-operative 
marketing by farmers, through 
the Capper-Hersman Bill. 

Abolish gambling in wheat, cot- 
ton, corn and all farm prod- 
ucts. 

Adjust speedily and definitely 
this Nation’s great load of war 
taxes, placing it squarely and 
immovably on the shoulders of 
those best able to bear it, al- 
lowing no business, great or 
small, to evade or escape con- 
tributing its just and proper 
share. 

Adequate credit for farmers, 
through short-time and long- 
time loans, adapted fairly and 
practically to the peculiar con- 
ditions of the farming busi- 
ness, to afford farmers the 
same credit accommodations 
now afforded other lines of 
business and that they may 
not be compelled to dump 
their products on a glutted or 
demoralized market. 

Strict and honest enforcement 
of prohibition. 

Broaden and _ strengthen the 
Federal Farm -Loan system. 

Re-establish trade relations with 
foreign countries and arrange 
credits that will enable Europe 
to buy our surplus products. 

Tariff revision to protect Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

Protection for wool growers and 
the public from the unfair 
competition of shoddy goods, 
though the Capper-Frenc 
Truth-in-Fabrics Bill. : 

Immediate end to price gouging. 

A square deal for all; special 
privileges to none. 

Just one kind of law for rich and 
poor. 

Strip waste, extravagance, graft, 
incompetence and all partisan 
favoritism from public service. 











wouldn’t cause a political landslide, what | 


would? 

It takes longer to build up than to tear 
down. Much longer. But the voters havi 
given the Republican party the job, 
assuredly hold it to the letter of the contract. 
I have confidence it will make good. That 
means ‘‘No admittance except on business” 
must be the rule of the new Administration, 
to be applied rigorously to everything that 
comes before it. Action must take the place 
of words: deeds, of conversation, side issues 
must be relegated. 

I have sketched a preliminary ground plan 
of the Republican party’s job. Here are what 
seem to me the more vital and necessary 
specifications for reconstruction: 

Adjust speedily and definitely this Nation’s 
great load of war taxes, placing it squarely and 
immovably on the shoulders of those best able 
to bear it, allowing no business, great or small 
to evade or escape contributing its just and 
proper share. 

Stop the criminal folly of borrowing money 
by the hundreds of millions at ruinous interest 
in a credit-starved country, to meet the run- 
ning expenses of Government, while retaining 
month after month at Washington at least 30,- 
000 absolutely superfluous employes. Sweep 
out of the public service the country over, the 
great army of useless officials and clerks who 
encumber it; put every department of the Gov- 
ernment on a strict business basis. 

Enforce a searching economy that will re- 


lentlessly hunt out and cut to the bone of . 


actual necessity and indispensable need, every 
Government appropriation and expenditure. 
This is compulsory. 

Immediate re-establishment of the War 
Finance Board, the present crisis being far 
more serious and far-reaching than the one 
which called it into being during the war. 

Immediate suspension by the exchanges of 
future trading in farm products during the 
present crisis and the collapse of farmers’ mar- 
kets as was resorted to during the war 
emergency to protect the country from the 
serious consequences of unrestrained market 
manipulation. Re-establish trade relations 
with foreign countries and arrange credits that 
will enable Europe to buy our surplus prod- 
ucts. ° 
Adequate credit for farmers, through short- 
time and long-time loans, adapted fairly and 
practically to the peculiar conditions of the 
farming business, to afford farmers the same 
credit accommodations now afforded other 
lines. of business and that they may not be 
compelled to dump their products on a glutted 
or demoralized market. 

Abolish gambling in wheat, cotton, corn and 
all farm products; gamblers and big specu- 
lators wreck our markets and are taking ad- 
vantage of their present demoralized condition 
to hammer prices below cost of production. 
Fair and open markets for all farm products, 
free from manipulation and hold-ups by 
speculators and middlemen. 

Regulation of the packers. A National Mar- 
keting Board, in which the producer will be 
represented, with power to the board to regu- 
late the rate of marketing and to advise and 
assist in stabilizing prices, that injury to 
producer or to consumer through ruinous 
practices or conditions may be avoided. 
Broaden and strengthen the Federal Farm 
Loan System. Tariff revision to protect 
American agriculture. Protection for wool 
growers and the public from the unfair com- 
petition of shoddy goods, t the Capper- 
French Truth-in-Fabrics Bill. Immediate end 
to price gouging. ; 
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“‘Sealdsweets”’ New Plan 


. HE Florida Citrus Exchange is a co- 
operative marketing organization that 
handles most of the oranges and grape- 

fruits produced in Florida. In the few 

years of its existence it has developed a very 
large outlet for its trade marked brand 

“Sealdsweet” citrus fruits. This has been 

accomplished largely by advertising in mag- 

azines and city newspapers, and the con- 
sumption of its fruit is chiefly in cities and 
big towns. But it is reaching out for other 
fields, and now comes forward with a new 
idea in its desire to expand its markets 
among fruit growers and farmers who live 

m climates where citrus fruits are not 

grown. 

The first advertisement of this character 
appears in this issue of American Fruit 
Grower, and the thought is suggested by 
this advertisement that other co-operative 
associations may find potential markets of 
large size among fruit growers and farmers 
in other climates. Do citrus fruit growers 
buy apples and cranberries? Do apple and 
peach growers buy prunes and raisins? Do 
the grape growers of the north buy apricots 
and lemons? 

We suggest that co-operative marketing 
associations give a thought to such ques- 
tions. It is quite possible that markets of 
large size exist among fruit growers who 
grow other kinds of fruits than any one as- 
sociation handles. It would seem that a 
“buy-it-by-the-box” campaign would meet 
with greater response among fruit growers 
and farmers than among city people. The 
Florida Citrus Exchange in this advertising 
campaign is pic neering a new field and the 
results will interest others than its own 
sales staff. The idea certainly is worth 
copying by other associations. 





Make E..T. Meredith Secretary 


N THE 4th of next March a new presi- 
dential administration begins, and with 
it will come the usual changes in cabi- 

net positions. One of these positions is of 
direct concern to the agricultural welfare of 
this country, and through agriculture it 
reaches into every home and business in the 
land. This is the position of Secretary of 
Agriculture. At the present time, farming 
as well as other lines of business, is dis- 
turbed in the return from the inflated war 
status to the normal peace-time ways. And 
this disturbed condition lends more than or- 
dinary interest to the selections the incom- 
ing president will make as his cabinet 
officers. 

For the important position of Secretary 
of Agriculture, more than all others, I 
feel that the qualifications of the individual 
should rank paramount to his political affili- 
ations. The next few years will be momen- 
tous years for agriculture. The cabinet 
officer who represents farmers should not 
only have all of the abilities of a business 
man, but should know farming, and hold 
deep in his heart the welfare of every 
agricultural activity. 

Edwin T. Meredith, who is now serving 
as Secretary of Agriculture is, in my esti 
mation, the one’ nan in these United 
best qualified for the high office. I 
his appointment. In the short time 


Meredith has been im the office he has done 


ri 
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vance a full understanding of the accom- 
plishments and aims of the department to 
every resident of the United States. 

He has obtained the full co-operation of 
the workers in the department. From the 
bureau chiefs down to the office boys, there 
is a very evident desire to accomplish 
greater things, because of the high esteem 
in which the Secretary is held. Mr. Mere- 
dith has the advantage over any other pos- 
sible appointee in that he knows the job. 
His reappointment would let him proceed 
with the vast work of the department with- 
out the loss of many months in acquiring 
a working knowledge of the department. 
In view of the many difficulties in whieh 
agriculture is certain to be involved during 
the next several months, this is no time to 
“swap horses.” 

Mr. Meredith has had a lifelong, inti- 
mate relation to all agricultural activities, 
and his splendid achievement as the pub- 
lisher of “Successful Farming,” a national 
farm paper, has enabled him to grasp, not 
only the big problems in farming, but also 
in business and to have the confidence of 
manufacturers, bankers and merchants. He 
knows business as ‘a business man. He 
knows farming as a farmer. His ability as 
a leader, as an executive, as a constructive, 
energetic worker have qualified him beyond 
the ordinary as chief of the Department of 
Agriculture. I urge his appointment to 
the cabinet position of Secretary of Agri- 
culture. SAMUEL ADAMS 





Standards Needed 


NE hears much these days about co- 
O operation in the marketing of fruit and 

how this movement makes it possible 
for the grower to realize a better price for 
his product than when he markets inde- 
pendently. While the item of better price 
is important, it is none the less a fact that 
the standard of grading and uniformity of 
packs made by associations have been con- 
tributing factors of large consequence in 
obtaining better prices. 

Standardization of grades is important to 
co-operative associations and has been one of 
the foundation stones in their success. It 
is of equal importance to the individual ship- 
per, although often overlooked. But stand- 
ardization can go even farther than to the 
grades and packs of the fruit itself. Al- 
ready the California Bud Selection Commit- 
tee has gone so far as to specify the varie- 
ties of fruit that will be propagated, and 
kinds of trees from which the propagating 
wood will be taken. It is not to be doubted 
but that particular varieties for commercial 
planting im certain districts will be indicated, 
and the commercial acreage limited to them. 

In the processing of fruits and vegetables 
in canneries, recognized standards have been 
agreed upon, and this season more than 
one million cans, bottles and jars of food 
products will bear the sanitary inspection 
seal of the association. The sentiment for 
standardization, particularly in the packing 
of orchard fruits, is growing, but whether 
or not the time is ripe for national standards 
for fruits, as for wheat and cotton, is a dis- 
puted point. In our opinion, fruit growers 
of every community not now having speci- 
fied standards should work to the end of 
establishing standards that conform as 
closely as possible with the standards of 
Competing communities, not only im the 





varieties that are being grown, but in cul- 
> grading, packing and marketing prac- 
ices. 





More Fruit Products 


T WAS not many years ago that the 
fruit by-products business was looked 
upon as the chief outlet for culls, and 

for fruit that was otherwise unsaleable. 
But that was in the days when the fruit 
by-products of the country were principally 
sun dried apples and peaches, cider, vinegar 
and prunes. Quality in the product was not 
considered. Dried apples or dried peaches 
were marketed as such and for whatever 
purpose the consumer wanted to use them. 
Prunes were the boarding-house joke. Figs 
and dates were treats given to children for 
good behavior. Apple butter was found only 
on the farm table. Jellies, jams, marma- 
lades and juices were for the housewife to 
make and the family to consume. Sanitary 
factories in which such delicacies could be 
made on a commercial scale, or national ad- 
vertising campaigns to stimulate their con- 
sumption were nonexistent. 

But times have changed, and the change 
is still going on. Millions of dollars now are 
invested in fruit product factories that em- 
ploy thousands of men and women. Each 
year it is becoming more and more difficult 
to sell fruit of the former cull grade for the 
manufacture of any kind of fruit by-prod- 
uct. In fact the term by-product is being 
relegated to the cull pile and its place taken 
by the better expressive term fruit product. 
The great factories in which such food is 
prepared want the best grades of fruit, and 
are willing to pay the price. More and more 
the number of fruit products are being 
developed, and their sale extended, until it 
is not improbable that in a few years the 
demand for fruits of all kinds for manu- 
facturing purposes will equal or exceed the 
demand for the green article. 


Put Alcohol to Work 


N THE December issue of American 
Fruit Grower, Mr. Goodwin mentioned 
denatured alcohol as an ideal fuel for use 

in internal combustion engines, and that it 
could be made from products that too fre- 
quently are wasted. Aleohol for fuel pur- 
poses is not new. Campaigns for its manu- 
facture as a substitute for gasoline have 
bobbed up with regularity, but it has never 
got anywhere because of existing laws. 

Now comes Frank I. Mann, the famous 
farmer of Illinois, and associate editor of 
“Prairie Farmer,” with a worth while sug- 
gestion. Mr. Mann recommends that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation appoint 
a committee to investigate the present laws 
and rulings regarding the manufacture of 
denatured alcohol, and secure such addi- 
tional legislation as may be needed to per- 
mit the establishment of large plants for 
manufacturing denatured alcohol from corn, 
under such safeguards as will respect all 
prohibition laws. 

As the consumption of gasoline is increas- 
ing rapidly, and its cost going higher each 
year, it is but a matter of a s*ort time until 
a cheaper fuel becomes an <'>;*.ute neces- 
sity. Grains and low grade fruit, as well as 
many waste products from farms, can pro- 

- vide it, and manufacturers will make it when 
the legal provisions will permit. The sug- 
gestion made by Mr. Mann has our hearty 
approval 
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Minnesota Man Takes the Sweepstakes Prizes 
At Mid-West Horticultural Exposition 


position, held at Council Bluffs, 

Ia., November 15th to 20th, un- 
der the auspices of the Iowa State 
Horticultural Society, outstripped all 
previous attempts at. an apple show in 
the central states, both in point of ex- 
cellence of exhibits and attendance. 
While the major portion of the ex- 
hibits were apples, the magnificent 
displays were strictly horticultural in 
fact, for they included many entries 
of flowers, vegetables, nuts and even 
the products of the apiary. 

A feature of unusual interest was 
the class of commercially packed ap- 
ples in barrels, baskets and boxes, 
which, through the offering of attrac- 
tive premiums, brought suf- 


Te Mid-West Horticultural Ex- 


The trophy won by Mr. Webster 
for the best bushel basket of apples 
was a sterling silver cup offered by 
the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, and we 
take particular pleasure in seeing this 
award go to a man who has proved 
himself a winner in keen competition 
with experienced exhibitors whose or- 
chards are in locations that are con- 
sidered far more suitable to apple 
production than is possible in Minne- 
sota. But it just goes to prove that 
where there is a will there is a way. 

We asked Mr. Webster to tell us 


how he did it, believing that his com- 
ments would serve as an inspiration, 
and his winnings as an exampie for 
others who are living in regions not 
yet made famous as fruit producers. 
In his very modest way Mr. Webster 
says: 

“It just seems as though I let them 
grow. Of course this prize bushel 
was selected for uniformity of size, 
color, type and absolute freedom from 
blemish and well packed. This year 
I had about 200 bushels of “North- 
western Greening, and they certainly 


were a fine lot of apples, and I could 
have selected a great many bushels 
from them that would have been a 
credit in any apple show. 

“As to how the prizes are won, you 
know and all readers of AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER know, that there is no 
secret about apple growing. Knowl- 
edge of the whole process is free and 
easy to get. I think most failures can 
be traced back to neglect somewhere 
in the process of production. 

“My motto is ‘Do It’ and in those 
two words I attribute all the success 
I ever achieved in anything. I don’t 
mean to say by this that I at all times 
do everything I should, but I do try 
to do the essential things, and at 

the right time, and then to 





ficient exhibits to make a 
grand display and at the 
same time afford some keen 
competition in the various 
classes. But in making the 
awards, one of the surprises 
of the show was the carry- 
ing away of the sweepstake 
prizes by an exhibitor from 
Minnesota whose orchard is 
in a region almost unknown 
as an apple producer. This 
“mysterious stranger” in 
the apple exhibit was D. 
C. Webster, La Crescent, 
Minn., who carried off the 
trophies for the best barrel 
of any variety with an ex- 
hibit of Jonathan; for the 
best box of any variety, 
with Northwestern Green- 
ing; for the best bushel bas- 
ket, with Northwestern 
Greening; for the best 10 
trays of any variety, with 
Jonathan; for the best plate 
of any variety, with McIn- 
tosh; and in addition he 
obtained some coveted rib- 
bons on displays of Deli- 
cious, Wealthy, Fameuse, 





Russet, Scott Winter, Tol- of appt shown at the Mid-West Horticultural Exposition at Council B 
erli up from AMERICAN FruiT GROWER. It almost seems needless for me to tell you h 
this trophy, which I value at many times its intrinsic worth. And I want to thank you most heartily for making it possible 


man Sweet, Walbridge and ‘ter 


Winter Banana. 


In acknowledgment of the sterlin 


ng silver cu 


D. C. Webster, La Crescent, Minn., and the Trophy Cups and Ribbons Won b 





Mid-West Horticultural Exposition. 


for me to add this souvenir to my collection.” 


y His Apple Exhibits at the 


l silver trophy cup offered by AMERICAN FruIT GRowER for the best bushel basket 
of apples, which was won by Mr. Webster, he writes: ‘‘ By virtue of my winning sweepstakes prize for best bushel basket 

uffs, I have just come into possession of a beautiful 
ow much I appreciate 


do the job thoroughly. I 
find that if this is done, we 
can, if we choose, neglect 
a great many of the non- 
essential things and _ still 
come out with better than 
just average.” 


A Home Booster 


Mr. Webster says he is 
going to “do it” again. He 
is going to continue to ex- 
hibit his fruit at apple 
shows, and carry off prizes, 
for he says: “I know we 
have the location, and I 
think we know how to pro- 
duce the prize winning kind 
of fruit.” Mr. Webster is 
an old hand at apple grow- 
ing, as his exhibits well 
demonstrate. He has a 
farm of 50 acres near La 
Crescent, Minn., of which 
about 20 acres are in bear- 
ing. Other portions of the 
farm are planted to berries, 
and the product of the place 
is marketed within a short 
radius of his home place. 

Other sweepstakes prize 
winners were M. J. Worth, 
Mondamin, Ia., for best five 

(Continued on page 30) 





Tractors Save in Orchard Work 
By C. FE. Burkholder, Indiana 


URING the past two years a 
1D) large percentage of the fruit 
growers in Indiana have pur- 
chased tractors for their orchard 
work. The help problem in many 
cases made any sort of labor-saving 
device almost a necessity the past few 
years, but after using the tractors, 
not asingle one that I have talked with 
would give up his tractor even though 
labor costs go back to pre-war level. 
Not only has the tractor been a 
great conserver of man hours but it 
has enabled some to cut down the 
number of horses on the farm, and 
in others to carry the “peak load” 
during the busiest seasons, as one 
grower puts it. Where the entire acre- 
age of the farm is set to orchard, or 
where the orchard is the 
main thing, it becomes 


periment Station brings this out very 
clearly in the case of two typical 
Oregon orchards of about the same 
size and age in 1919. The first of 
these orchards was given its full quota 
of time, and the spraying done thor- 
oughly and at the proper time. The 
second received the same number of 
sprays but the average application 
was one and three-fourths gallon per 
tree less than on the first orchard. 
In the first orchard there was a 
loss of five per cent from codling 
moth and leaf roller; in the second a 
less of 18 per cent. The increased 
spraying charge on the first orchard 


for the season was 21 cents per tree 
resulting in an increased net profit of 
$1.04 per tree. Certainly there is no 
line of work where thoroughness ‘and 
timeliness mean more in dollars and 
cents at the end of the season than in 
the orchard business. Anything which 
will increase the efficiency in the or- 
chard during the cultivation and 
spraying season will undoubtedly re- 
act very favorably on the net profits 
even though it might in some cases 
considerably increase the overhead 
charges. And the tractor is giving 
this increased efficiency. 

There is a wide range in the types 


and sizes of tractors used in Indiana 
orchards and it is not the object of 
this article to discuss makes of trac- 
tors but to tell some of the experi- 
ences of Indiana growers who have 
been using tractors in their orchards. 
I think it would be more interesting to 
the readers of AMERICAN’ FRuIT 
GROWER to quote a féw of these 
growers. 

The first is Karl Pfafflin, Warrick 


‘county, Ind. He has operated a 12- 


24 H. P. track-layer type of tractor 
for the past season. He says “I am 
handling a 12-acre orchard entirely 


with my tractor. It is very hilly, so- 


steep in places that it is difficult to 
walk up the grades. To double disk 
both ways as I did in every cultivation 
it took 10 hours’ steady run- 
ning at an approximate 





necessary to carry enough 
horses the year around to 
take care of the rush of 
work during busy seasons 
only. Cultivation, for in- 
stance, must be kept up 
during nearly the entire 
spraying season, and with- 
out the aid of a tractor 
many growers found that 
one or the other of these 
important orchard opera- 
tions were slighted. 

The failure of so many 
growers tr ... trol the fun- 
gus and «sect. pests in 
their orchards, is in a 
majority of cases direct- 
ly traceable to hurrying 
through the spraying. Prof. 
Childs in his late Bulletin 
“Spray Gun Versus Rod and 
Dust” from the Oregon Ex- 





‘The Tractor Has Made It Possible to Carry With Ease “Peak Load” at Rush Seasons 


cost of: 





20 gal. kerosene__....__$4.00 
i gal. gasoliie__......... .30 
1 gal. Mobile “B”__.... 1.25 

Other grease and oils.. 1.50 

$7.05 


“Last year I did_ this 
work with three mules and 
a two-horse disk harrow, 


three and one-half days to 
four days to disk both ways 
and then I could never get 
as good a job as I got with 
the tractor this year. I took 
in over $700 on the side for 
two weeks’ plowing in the 
bottoms. There we disked 
about 80 acres per 20-hour 
day. My largest repair bill 


(Continued on page 29) 
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“The use of a truck on Goodyear Cord Tires has enabled me to release three teams and three drivers 
from threshing work and is shortening the length of my harvesting season three to four weeks, thus 
helping the thresher to finish the job while good weather lasts. The pneumatics roll easily over 
plowed fields, through stubble, barnyard mud, snow and soon. At 12,000 miles, they look good for 


12,000 more.’ 


— Carl J. Gustafson, Owner of Willow Grove Farm, near Aberdeen, South Dakota 
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ORE and more farmers constantly are re- 

porting, as above, marked benefits obtained 
from motorization and particularly from motor 
trucks on Goodyear Cord Tires. 


They have found that quick field hauling assists 
power-machines by prompt supply and removal 
of loads, and that the pneumatics make such 
hauling possible. 


A sturdy truck on Goodyear Cord Tires, there- 
fore, is of vital aid to year ’round motor-farming; 
to motorized pumping, spraying, threshing, silo- 
filling, feed-grinding and other work. 





Pneumatic traction overcomes soggy, slippery 
going; pneumatic cushioning prevents severe 
shaking and loss of load; pneumatic activity 
saves much time. 


By the development of the rugged Goodyear 
Cord construction, all these advantages of the 
big pneumatics have been made most intensely 
practical for farm service. 


Farmers’ accounts of how motorization and pneu- 
matics have saved labor, crops, time and money, 
can be obtained from: The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California. 


GOODS YEAR 
CORD TIRES 
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Green’s New Fruits. - We offer Syracuse New Red Raspberry, best 
of all, also New Red Grape Caco, highest quality, New Honeysweet 
Black Raspberry, and New Rochester Peach, earliest of all, freestone, 
yellow-fleshed peaches. Green’s free catalogue tells about them, and 
everything for Garden and Orchard. 


Green’s Nursery Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Old and Reliable 
Proved and Tested. Forty Years’ Experience. 

In This Tree Famine we have reserved for those patrons who are 

depending upon us for their supplies the following list of varieties of 

Apple Trees grown from whole roots. 





Alexander Hubbardston Nonesuch Spitzenburg 
American Blush Jonathan Stark 

aldwin King Starr 
Bismarck Maiden’s Blush Stayman’s Winesap 
Black Ben Davis McIntosh Sweet Bough 
Blenheim Orange Northern Spy Tolman Sweet 
Delicious Opalescent Transcendent Crab 
Duchess of Oldenburg Pound Sweet Wagener 


Fameuse Red Astrachan Wealthy 

Gano Rhode Island Greening Winter Banana 
Gravenstein Rome Beauty Wismer’s 

Green’s Improved Baldwin Roxbury Russet Wolf River 

Grimes’ Golden Shiawassee Beauty Yellow Transparent 


If you want any of these trees send your order quickly. 


SAVE BIG MONEY 





Apple trees, pear, cherry, plum, peach, quince, nut trees, 
grapevines, gooseberry and currant plants, raspberry, black- 
berry, strawberry, shade trees, shrubs, vines and roses for 
sale. Largest and oldest nursery selling 


DIRECT TO PLANTERS 


40 Years’ Experience. $100,000 Capital. 


Dwarf Pear Trees and Dwarf Apple Trees For Sale 
Also 30,000 Red Cross Currants 


Read Our Guarantee True to Name 


Four Nursery Farms. 












Asparagus Roots 


FOR. SALE 


Trustworthy 
Trees & Plants 


MEMBERS 
¥ — AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF NURSERYMEN 






Ornamental Vines, Roses, Plants 
and Trees at moderate prices. 






The New Concord CACO 


Buy direct of your grower and save money. 


Send for our new illlustrated catalog. 


It tells how and what to plant. 
It is mailed free on application. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 
105 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
































to my office more often than 

the question how should an ap- 
ple orchard be pruned. There are no 
two men who would prune an 
apple tree the same way. There are 
no two apple trees which would re- 
quire precisely the same kind of 
pruning. The most that I can report 
in reply to this question is: First, do 
not cut away a large number of 
branches, particularly large branches, 
in a neglected orchard that has not 
been pruned for many years. Cut 
away a few branches that are in the 
way, preventing the picker from get- 
ting into the center of the tree and 
which — the sun from entering 
the treé to a moderate extent. 

In the hands of an experienced per- 
son there is more danger of cutting 
away too many branches than of cut- 
ting away too few. After cutting 
off a large branch the scar on the 
tree should be covered with white 
lead paint. The pruning of a pear 
tree would be much the. same as that 
of an apple tree. Plum and cherry 
trees are more easily injured by prun- 
ing than any other trees. Bearing 
plum and cherry trees should not be 
pruned at all. The pruning can be 
done at any time the trees are not 
in leaf. 


Te is no question that comes 





Dollar Pies 


ID you ever eat a pie that cost 

a dollar? No, you _ probably 
have not, but I hear of men who 
started out to make dollar pies 
and who succeeded in selling a large 
number and who have actually gone 
into the business of producing dollar 
pies. Surely these pies must be of 
superior quality and very nourishing. 
Otherwise nobody would buy the sec- 
ond pie, much less the third or fourth, 
as they are doing now. The crust is 
made with pure butter, and a liberal 
quantity of mince meat is artistically 
arranged and flavored so that ,one 
piece of this dollar pie might suffice 
even a hungry man. 

While most people are looking after 
something cheap, there are lots of men 
and women in this country who are 
willing to pay an extra price for an 
extra good article. For instance, con- 
sider the man who made a good ham- 
mer, superior to all hammers that 
ever went before. We are told that 
the buyers of these hammers made a 
pathway to the manufacturer’s doors 
and he sold his hammers at three 
times the price of ordinary hammers. 
Think of the men who are making 
high grade sausage in many parts of 
this country and who are shipping 
their products far and wide at more 
than double old time prices. Think of 
the high grade piano, which costs 
more than twice as much as the or- 
dinary piano, and still thousands upon 
thousands of the high priced instru- 
ments are sold in every state and 
territory. 

Orchard planters are now paying 
$2 each for fruit trees. This price, to 
those who have been accustomed to 
such low prices for trees in the past 
that nurserymen lost all the money 
invested, is not too high a price for 
a first-class tree which in infancy 
came to this country from France, 
was planted on our sunny slopes and 
watched and worked over painfully 
for three toa six years, subject to 


How to Prune Apple Trees 





severe winters, to frast, rabbits, mice, 
hailstorms, mildew, root gall, attacks 
of mice and the possibility of being 
burned at the end owing to the fickle- 
mindedness of the public, which wants 
one variety one year and the next 
year another variety. 

































































The Farmer’s Wife 


Y MOTHER was a farmer's 

wife. I know something about 
the trials of farmers’ wives. They 
are and ever have been _ over- 
worked. While the difficulty in get- 
ting any kitchen servants now is 
great, it is about impossible to secure 
kitchen workers on farms. 

I recall vividly the difficulty my 
father and mother met with in secur- 
ing kitchen help. By way of illustra- 
tion I will mention the search for a 
domestic servant in the city of Roch- 
ester by my father and mother just 
before harvest time when the number 
of laborers on the farm was greatest. 
They found at what was known in 
those days as the Intelligence Office, 
but which would now be called the 
Employment Agency, a very large, 
pompous, red-faced woman who ex- 
pressed her willingness to work for 
us, the question of wages being set- 
tled to her entire satisfaction, but 
before she could leave the city it was 
absolutely necessary she should get 
a pair of shoes and other feminine 
paraphernalia. Would my father ad- 
vance her $5? Certainly he would 
and he did advance this money. As 
might be expected, this was the last 
he saw of the woman or his $5. 

My mother adopted at different — 
times (only one at a time) several — 
young girls who gave her some as-, ~ 
sistance in her work, but as a rule © 
were about as much bother as they ~ 
were worth. The result was that my 
mother, a delicate woman, through a 
large part of her life on the farm, | 
that is for a period of 20 years, was — 
overburdened with domestic cares and ~ 
responsibilities. E 

My mother made the tallow can- © 
dles, made her. own soap, mended the 
clothing of the family, made butter 
and cheese and kept her pantry well 
supplied with jellies and other pre- ~ 
serves. She rocked the cradle con- ~ 
taining her babe (of which there were 
of children, large and small, seven), 
while she scrubbed over the wash- 
board with her hands. She lifted 
heavy boilers of water (no water 
works then). She put up the dinner 
for the children who were to eat at 
the distant schoolhouse. The washing ~ 
was augmented by: the sweaty shirts 
and overalls of laborers. She baked ~ 
her own bread. Think of this, you who 
have never baked a loaf of bread in 
your lives but have relied on the © 
bakeries. Think of the quantity of ~ 
bread to be made when the threshers ~ 
came or the harvesters or butchering — 


day. 








Cherry Trees Dying 
I am_asked why sweet cherry trees 
perish after growing a few years. Possibly 
these cherry trees have been injured by 
the severity of the preceding winter. 
Sweet cherries like Napoleon and Black 
Tartarian are not so hardy as the red or 
sour cherry trees. I would not recom- 
mend aang rant cherry trees north 
of Rochester, N. Y. 
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Bean Power Sprayers have a long and wonderful record 

of results—increasing orchard production, bringing neg-- 
lected orchards ‘nto successful bearing, controlling pests, 

and helping growers to better profits. The Bean was 

the first successful spray pump ever offered to the fruit 

growing world. That was 36 years ago. Since then a 

multitude of sprayers have come and gone, but the Bean 

has maintained its lead from the start, and today is re- 

cognized as standard equipment everywhere. 


To say a spreader is “as good 
as the Bean” in any particular 
feature is to say the best that 
can be said of any sprayer—only 
there is no sprayer as good as 
the Bean except the Bean itself! 

“Bean” ismorethan the name 
of a sprayer—it’s the name of 
a Service. Two large factories— 
one in Lansing, Michigan, the 
other in San Jose, California— 
serve both east and west. Out 
from each plant there travel 
a corps of trained sprayer ex- 
perts whose business is to co- 
operate with the grower. And 
in every fruit-growing section 
is a resident Bean distributor. 


You are never more than a few 
hours away from a complete 
stock of Bean Parts and Acces- 
sories, a Bean representative, 
and Bean Service. 

Send the coupon. Get the 
new Bean catalog. It illustrates 
and describes the entire Bean 
line from the Bean Magic Hand 
Pump and the sturdy little 
Bean Baby Simplicity (a won- 
derful little one-man power rig ) 
right up to the Bean Super- 
Giant, the largest and most 
powerful spraying machine 
that’s made. Do the right thing 
first—get a Bean and you will 
get results, 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 


Or.ginators of the first High Pressure Sprayers 


15 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 


104 W. Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 


Two Factories, promptly serving East cnd West 



































IMPLEMENT 





Jror SMAL 
TRACTORS 


Growing good crops, with the help of your small tractor, is 
largely a matter of planting your seed in the right kind of a bed. 


Agricultural authorities agree that seed of any kind can grow 
properly only. when the dirt around it is in a condition favorable 


to good growth. 


The “EMPIRE” Disc Harrow, built for use with your small 
tractor, will give you this right kind of seed bed. It breaks 





The complete list of 
“EMPIRE” Implements 
for small tractors. 





“EMPIRE” Plow— 
makes a deep seed bed. 





“EMPIRE” Disc Har- 
row—bresks up  clods 
that would hinder crop 
growth. 





**EMPIRE” Single Row 
Cultivator attachment— 
part of the complete set 
of cultivating tools in- 
cluding sweeps, hoes, 
hillers, etc. 


Other 
** EMPIRE” 
Implements 


Peg Tooth Harrow 


Spring Tooth Cultivator 
Potato Planter 
Cart 


We also manufacture the 
Columbia Seeder. 











up and pulverizes clods of dirt left by the . 


plow and stirs the soil, making it mellow 
for good seed growth. 


You should run the “EMPIRE” Disc 
over the ground just after you have 
plowed. If clods are left to dry out, they 
are very much harder to break up. In 
addition, you lose moisture through evap- 
oration which should be turned back into 
the soil. 


The “EMPIRE” Disc Harrow, used with 
the small tractor, makes a good seed bed 
because it has been developed especially 
for use with this smaller type of tractor. 
“EMPIRE” engineers work with the 
engineers of the small tractor makers to 
give users the best possible results through 
the proper use of tractor and implement. 
The “EMPIRE” is easily handled by the 
small tractor, is ruggedly built for long 
wear, is attached easily and quickly, and 
is adjustable to any position of the discs. 


Get an “EMPIRE” Disc Harrow from 
your dealer now so that you will be sure 
to have it next spring for an early start 
in your planting. Ask him about the 
other specially designed “EMPIRE” 
implements listed here. 


The “EMPIRE” booklet, describing how 
to raise good crops, is now being prepared. 
It outlines in plain language how to plow, 
Prepare a good seed bed, and cultivate. 
Ask your dealer to reserve a copy for you— 
or write us, giving the name of your tractor. 


THE EMPIRE PLOW CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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and their Solution 


by Paul C.Stark 
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If You Want to Know—Ask 


HIS DEPARTMENT is for the 
service of subscribers who want in- 
formation on special topics; Just write 
us a letter telling about what you want to 
know. Ask questions. It is not possible 
to put into the columns of this page in- 
formation covering the multitude of 
problems connected with the growing of 
fruit. But we are always glad to have 
our readers ask questions, and the in- 
formation will be cheerfully furnished by 
mail. There is no charge. Address 
Paul C. Stark, American Fruit Grower, 
State-Lake Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








A Partnership in Growing 
an Orchard 


Would you please give me your advice 
on this problem? A. and B. own an 80- 
acre farm together, each owning a one- 
half undivided share. The farm is to be 
set out in apple trees. B. is to live on 
the place and raise the orchard to bearing 
age. Both pay half of the cost of trees. 
B. is to plant and work the trees after 
that for the intercrops he can raise be- 
tween rows until trees reach bearing age. 
But A. thinks he should get part of the 
intercrops in order to make interest on 
his investment. B. intends to put most 
of the land in alfalfa and clover and cul- 
tivate only a strip four or five feet wide 
on each side of the tree rows, but to corn 
it first two or three years as land is 
strong and can stand it and will grow 
50 to 70 bushels of corn in a seasonable 
year. Should A. get part of intercrops or 
should he be content with getting an or- 
chard raised without any expense at all, 
outside of the first cost of trees?—C. F. 
H., Missouri. 
iy B. WILL. guarantee to give the 

trees first class attention, keeping 
them well cultivated and being par- 
ticular to start cultivation early in 
spring before dry weather starts, so 
as to insure good growth, it seems to 
me A. should be satisfied to let him 
get what he can out of the intercrops. 
However, B. should remember that the 
intercrop is a secondary consideration 
compared with the trees. The average 
farmer it too apt to think of his inter- 
crops first and his trees second. 
Young trees make most of their 
growth early in the summer, therefore 
the better the cultivation at that time 
the better growth you can expect. If 
A. can be sure B. will take good care 
of the trees he will be fortunate in 
having his trees brought into bearing 
without any cost. However, it is easy 
for someone to promise to take good 
care of his trees but often they are 
careless and neglect them. A man 
can plant out an orchard on fairly 
good ground, grow intercrops between 
the rows and pay his expenses to bring 
the orchard into bearing and make a 
living in the meantime. My own ex- 
perience this year has shown me that 
one can get a splendid growth from 
the young trees and at the same time 
raise a good corn crop between the 
rows. Many of my young trees 
planted the past spring made between 
three and four feet of growth and I 
raised an excellent corn crop between 
the rows, 


Early and Fall Apples 


Pleas advise when Liveland Raspberry 
ripens, also Wilson Red June. I want 
about three fall apple trees to ripen in 
early fall, middle fall and late fall. Please 
advise, me best fall apple to buy and tell 
me how to graft apple and peach trees.— 
T. B. N., Tennessee. 
| Helene mmeny D Raspberry ripens the same 

. seonon *, co Ny nie arent ane 
the Henry y_ sli before 

varieties. Wilson Red June ripens about 
the same time as Duchess. The exact 











will vary in different sections. However, 
you can class the first two apples among 
the earliest ripening sorts and the Wilson 
Red June as the mid-summer apple, 
For fall apples, I would suggest the 
Wealthy, Early Melon and Mother. 
Grafting is done during late winter 
by what is known as the whip graft 
method. It requires considerable prac. 
tice and experience to make good grafts 
so that they will form an even union and 
make first class trees." Peach trees are 
not grafted, but are budded by what ig 
known as the shield bud method. This 
is done in the summer time and the buds. 
remain dormant until the following 
spring at which time the seedling is cut 
off just above the bud and the bud grows 
into a tree that is dug that same fil 





Strawberries for Home Use 





I want to put out a patch of straw- 
berries just for family use, on a plot 
about 50 by 60 feet. What kind of oe 
ries would you suggest to use on this 
plot? -Do you think the everbearing kind 
would be best and, if so, what varieties 
would you use?—D. K. H., Kentucky. 
A PLOT of ground such as you de- 

scribe will produce a considerable 
quantity of berries—plenty for home 
use and possibly some to sell. The 
everbearing berry is very desirable, 
particularly for home purposes. The 
Progressive is one of the best of the 
everbearing kinds. I have eaten Pro- 
gressive berries this fall and consider 
them very fine. In fact, they seem to 
be sweeter than a great many straw- 
berries in the regular strawberry sea- 
son. A good list of varieties for you 
to plant would be as follows: Pro- 
gressive (everbearing), Senator Dun- 
lap, Aroma and Gandy. You can 
these varieties from any of the reliable 
strawberry growers. Get your ground 
in first-class condition, take good care 
of your plants and th will be richly 
repaid for your trouble. 





General Management of a 
Young Orchard 


Give best system of management of 
young orchard, four years old, and just in 
bearing, giving in detail, if possible, cul- 
a. pruning, fertilizing, etc.—W. M. 

. Pa. 

PACE is too short to give full de- 

tails to your question. In pruning, 
I would not prune too heavily, just 
enough to thin out the branches where 
they are too thick and bushy. I be 
lieve there has been a tendency in re 
cent years to prune too heavily and to 
the disadvantage of the orchard. You : 
should co-operate with Nature rather 
than go directly against it. The tend- 
ency of the scientific horticulturists is 
to prune considerably less than i 
former years. : 

If a young tree is pruned slightly 
when it is set out and followed out 
a very moderate pruning to get 
started right it will come into beara 
quicker and make a better orch 
tree than if very seveerey. prone 
Cultivation should be followed, bear- 
ing in mind that it is advisable to cul 
tivate as early in the spring as pos 
oe as that is when it does the most 


good. 
Don’t cultivate late in the season, 
but about the first or middle of August 
sow a cover crop which should be 
ps under the following spring. 
f your trees are very vigorous they — 
will probably not need much fertiliza- | 
tion, possibly some barnyard manure. 
However, if they are not making 
growth they should, nitrate of soda 
will bring good results. On trees two 
to three years of age one pound wil 
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A‘“Friend’’ owner* in 
Washington says:— 


BR Sho ie PFS 


“17 or 18 hours was all 
the time required for 
each spraying of our 24 
acres of full - bearing 
apple orchards, because 
our ‘Friend’ Sprayer 
made eg ooep st as 
spraying gations 
of solution in 5 hours. 


“We used 4 guns with 
350 pounds pressure 
never had =e 


trouble of any kin 
* Name on request. 


4000 gallons sprayed in five hours 
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“‘Friend’”’ Spray Gun 


The addition of this 
accessory to any ma- 
chine does away with 
the old system of 
poles and tower, an 
actually puts the spray 
where you want it. 


$12 postpaid 





new system 


The only low built, short turn, cat under large wheel sprayer made. 









E couldn’t make such strong claims for the ‘‘Friend’ Sprayer 
if we were not sure that it was delivering such unusual service. 


The letter above is from one of the most successful orchard owners on 


the Pacific Coast. 


He, and every other “Friend’’ owner, knows that the fruit in his 
orchards is getting the best protection that he could give it. 


Are you insuring your profits by protecting your fruit? 


Write for catalogue AS 21. It explains why “Friend” Sprayers give 
such real protection. 


Before you decide on any sprayer, find a ‘‘Friend’’ owner. He will 
tell you what ‘‘Friend’’ construction means—not only in ease and 
speed in spraying, but in the actual saving of money from fewer 
replacements, fewer repairs. 


The machine in the picture is the first large power sprayer made, and it 
has had five years of real success. There are three other sizes to suit 
any size orchard. 


“FRIEND” MANUFACTURING CO., Gasport, N. Y. 
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TOP-DRESSIN G TALK No. 2] 


Orchard Rejuvenation 


“Grass-mulch culture plus fertiliza- 
tion with quickly avatlable nitroge- 
nous plant food, gave an average 
gain of 22.2 barrels of apples, or a 
net cash gain of $71.48 per acre per 
year over the tillage-cover-crop sys- 
tem without fertilization. 

“Under the grass-mulch method of 
culture, fertilization with nitroge- 
nous plant food gave a gain of 37.8 
barrels of apples, or a net cash gain 


of $106.96 per acre per year, over 
no fertilization in the same section. 


affording a greater quantity of mulch 
material.” (From Ohio Bulletin 
No. 339—“Orchard Rejuvenation in 
Southeastern Ohio’’) 


ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA 


The nitrogenous fertilizer for the 
orchard should be applied three 
weeks before blossom time, and should 
be in a quickly available ‘form. The 
ideal nitrogenous fertilizer, therefore, 
is Arcadian Sulphate of "Ammonia. 
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There is little difference in results, 
so far as fruit production is con- 
cerned, whether the fertilizer be 
applied i in circles beneath the outer 
extremities of the branches of trees 
or over the entire tree-squares of 
ground. 

“The advantage of the tree-square or 
“all over” plan of applying the ferti- 
lizer in grass-mulch orchards is that, 
in addition to increasing fruit pro- 
duction, the vegetation of the 
‘orchard ground is likewise increased, 


Write Desk No. 1 for Bulletin No. 


ARCADIAN IS 


ARKANSAS: Little Rock; Arkansas Fertilizer Co. 
CALIFORNIA: San Panels: Hawaiian Fertilizer 
Co., Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co., Pacific 
Guano & Fertilizer Co., Wrenn Meat Co., California 
Fertilizer Works. Los "Angeles; Pacific Guano & Fer- 
tilizer Co., Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co., - 
cultural Chemical Works, Hauser Packing 
Hawaiian Fertilizer Co., Ltd., Southern California 
Fertilizer Co. 


CONNECTICUT: Bridgeport; The Berkshire Ferti- 
lizer Co. 


INDIANA: New Albany; Hopkins Fertilizer Co. 
KENTUCKY: Louisville; Louisville Fertilizer Co. 
MARYLAND: Baltimore; American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., Armour Fertilizer Works, Bowker 
—— €o., Home Fertilizer & Chemical Co., 
Listers Agricultural Chemical Works, Pollock Ferti- 
lizer Co. ,, Patapsco —- Go., F..5: Royster —_ 
Co., Swift & co. a Wooldridge Co., Rasin- 
Monumental Co., Baugh & Sons Co. Hagerstown; 
Centrat Chemical Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS: Boston; The American — 
cultural Chemical ~ Bowker Fertilizer Co., The 
National Fertilizer Co. 
MICHIGAN: Detroit; Solvay Process Co. 
NEW JERSEY: Chrome; Armour Fertilizer Works 
(Address Baltimore, Md.). Newark; Listers Agri- 
cultural Chemical Works. Trenion; Trenton Bone 
Fertilizer Co. Woodstown; South Jersey Farmers’ 
Exchange. 


It is very} quickly available and 
because of its non-leaching property 
can be applied early without danger 
of its being washed away. 

Apply from 100 to 300 pounds per 
acre, depending on size of trees and 
their need for increased vigor. 
Arcadian is fine and dry. The 
application may be made by hand, 
but the more economical way is by 
means of the grain drill set to feed 
slowly. 


85 “Fertilizing the Apple Orchard” 
FOR SALE BY: 


NEW YORK: New York; The Coo Sestionss Co., 
The American oo Chemical Co., Nassau 
Fertilizer Co., W. E. Whann Co., Patapsco Guano 
Co., The National Fertilizer Co., "Bowker Fertilizer 
Co., Fred’k Ludlam Co., Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Co. Syracuse; F. S. Royster Guano Co. 


. OHIO: Columbus; Federal Chemical Co. Cincinnati; 


Armour Fertilizer Works. Cleveland; Swift . 7: 
Sandusky; Armour Fertilizer Works. Toledo; F 
Royster Guano Co. 

OREGON: Portland; Swift & Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA: aya Roh & pene Co. 4 
I. P. Thomas & Son Co., S. M. Hess & B: nc.,J.E 
Tygert Co. Reading; Reading y oe Pectin: Co. 
York; York Chemical Co. 

TENNESSEE: . Nashville; Federal Chemical Co., 
Tennessee Chemical Co. Memphis; Virginia- Caro- 
lina Chemical Co. 

VERMONT: Rutland; M. E. Wheeler Co. 
VIRGINIA: Norfolk; Pocomoke Guano Co.,Norfolk, 
Fertilizer Co., Inc., Imperial Co., Hampton Guano 
Co., Berkeley Chemical Co., Robertson Fertilizer €Co., 
Inc., Tidewater Guano Co., Carolina-Union Fertilizer 
Co., F. S. Royster Guano -Co., Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co. Richmond; Old Buck Guano Co., 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. Alexandria; Alex- 
andria Fertilizer & Chemical Co., Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co. Lynchburg; Pocahontas Guano Co. 
Buena Vista; Armour Fertilizer Works. 


For dealers in other states and for information 
as to application, write Desk No. 1 


Gault Company seasaiads 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


New York The 


Baltimore 





‘Orchard Problems 7 


(Continued from page 12) 





Birds and Cherries 


T have a lithe place in Morris county, 
N. J.,and on my lot are some black 


wild cherry trees are off by the 
birds. In the surroun country I 
have seen a great many of the same trees 


: 
5 


cherries, in the open 
Why are my cherries eaten by 
the trees in the country not 
ave you anything to suggest 
away next season? 
New York. 


= MAN WHO GROWS cherries 
can expect 

the 

m 
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ra 
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to pay quite a tribute to 
Some cherry growers plant 
ulberry ‘trees in their yard or orchard 
for the benefit of the birds and they say 
that the birds will not eat the cherries 
as long as they can get the mulberries. 
There is no preventive except to kill 
the birds and no one can afford to do this. 
Birds are a great asset to a country. 
Tons of obnoxious weed seeds are de- 
stroyed by the birds each year. Danger- 
ous pests that are always damaging crops 
are a delicacy to the birds. This country 
would be a waste in a few years without 
the birds and they should be protected, 
even if they do eat a few cherries. The 
best advice I can give you is to plant 
more che trees, grow more cherries 
and let the birds have a few. 





Preventing Rabbit and 
Mice Injury 





There are two things on which I would 
like information. First, what is the best 
way to control or guard against rabbits 
“barking” young apple trees? Second, in 
setting a young commercial orchard of 
2,000 or 2,500 apple trees in the vicinity 
of Blue Ridg dge, Ca. (near line of Ten- 
nessee and Georgia, altitude 2,000 feet), 
how many varieties and what would you 
advise using?—W. A. T., Georgia. 
| TREE protector made from 

galvanized wire cloth, of quarter- 

inch mesh or less, makes an excellent 
protector against both mice and rab- 
bits. You can buy wrappers of this 
kind already cut. For a young tree 
one foot is enough, because this will 
allow enough to form a cylinder 
around the tree. These can be tied 
with copper wire. In using a pro- 
tector of this kind you do not have to 
remove it unless you are looking for 
borers. It can be stuck in the ground 
about two inches, then the dirt pulled 
up around it and in this way it will 
prove a protector against both mice 
and rabbits. If you do not want to 
fasten them with a wire you can have 
the two edges crimped with about half 
an inch crimp (one edge crimped one 
a and the other edge crimped 
opposite), so when formed into a 

er the crimped places fasten to- 
ur and the spring of the wire will 
hold them tight. I have never seen 
this particular method of fastening 
tried until I used it in my own orchard 
and it worked out very satisfactorily. 
It saves a lot of time if it is ever 
necessary to take off the protector. I 
had a regular tinner use his machine 
in crimping the edges of the protector. 
Instead of using the quarter-inch mesh 
I used the eighth-inch mesh which is 
about the size of ordinary wire win- 
dow screening. In doing this I had in 
mind preventing the borer from laying 
its eggs on the trunk of the tree. To 
prevent the borer from getting in at 
the top of the cylinder, I packed it 
with moss wrapped in paper. This 
also prevented the protector from 
scratching the trunk of the tree. 
There are other protectors that ca 














Transparent is very profitable and 
mein can plant it with success. In win- 
ter apples, I weuld plant Stayman 
Winesap, Delicious Wi ,. Golden 
Delicious and Black Ben. There area 
number of other varieties that will do 
well there, but would not adyise the 
use of too many different sorts. I 
have visited the apple sections of 


Georgia and have personally seen most 


of the above varieties in bearing there. 
They get excellent color on their fruit 
in northern Georgia and itis un- 
doubtedly one of the coming apple re- 
gions of the country. 





Varieties for N. Y. and 
Age of Bearing 





I have a small orchard in northern 
New York that has. been set for years. 
I wish to set a new orchard out. Would 
you plant in the spring or in the fall? 
The land is black and clay loam. Would 
you consider this ground adapted for 
fruit? There is a nog? body of water on 
south side of where I expect to set the 
trees, also a very high bank on north and 
west -side of plot, land with very little 
slope to drain well. What kind - apple 
trees would you advise setting? 
long after setting with good care and cul- 


‘ tivation before bearing? Land produces 
good crops of — hay and grain without 
fertilizer—C. F. F., New York. 


_that can be secured for 


OR YOUR section of the country I 

would advise spring planting. 
From your description of your soil 
and location, believe you can ‘grow an 
excellent orchard, if you plant good 
trees and take good care of them. In 
regard to varieties, the Baldwin and 
Greening have been largely planted in 
New York but a great many orchard 
men believe they have been over- 
planted. This year’s experience tends 
to prove it. The heavy crop of these 
varieties does not bring the price that 
it should, nor do these two varieties 
bring the prices the higher quality 
sorts are bringing. The extra price 
the better 
quality varieties often means the dif- 
ference between a small profit and a 
large profit. 

The varieties that I would plant in 
your section are as follows: Duchess, 
Wagener, Wealthy, Delicious and Mc- 
Intosh. If I were planting the or- 
chard myself, I would include some 
Golden Delicious. This variety is a 
new, yellow, late-keeping apple that 
the Geneva Experiment Station had 
come into bearing on three-year trees 
and it has come into bearing on two- 
year trees in practieally every apple 
growing section of the country, even 
as far north as Wisconsin. I planted 
5,000 of the Golden Delicious in my 
> orchard last spring. 

2 an orchard the grower 
should look forward to his future mar- 
ket and future demand. Twenty or 25 
years ago most every orchard in the 
central west was planted so as to in- 
clude 50 per cent te 60 per cent of Ben 
Davis. Hast year in taking a trip 
through Illinois and Missouri orcha 
regions and talking with the fruit 
growers, I only found one grower that 
said he would plant Ben Davis in a 
new orchard and that man was not 
absolutely sure about it. 


At the Geneva, N. ¥., Experiment: 


Station, an orchard of Baldwins po 
bearing at 10 ‘years of age ile 
aeross the fence the three- -old 
Golden Delicious bere. At Con- 
necticut Experiment Station it bore on 
two-year tr 
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All the Features 


you have wanted 


at a price _you can afford to pay! 


The lightest and most compact, complete power sprayer made, of 
its capacity- only 714 feet in length.overall. Built “low down”, 
the ideal outfit for fast work and easy maneuvering in close-set 
or hillside orchards. 


The Pump, a Deming Duplex, is guaranteed to develop 300 Ibs. 
pressure and will deliver 12 gallons per minute, enough to 
run two spray guns. The Cylinders, of cast bronze bored true 
and polished, can not corrode or chip. Every part of the pump 
is easily accessible. The Valves, solid bronze balls, true 
spheres to one one-thousandth of an inch, resting on seats of 
cast bronze, are reached by simply removing one nut ! 


A Chain Drive gives a positive, yet flexible connection between 
pump and engine to allow for the twists and torsions to which 
a spray outfit is subjected. 


The Deming Automatic Diaphragm Pressure Regulator, 
of only 3 main working parts provides a relief valve and regula- 


tor combined to maintain uniform pressure and allow positive 
pressure control. 


The Engine, is 5 H.P. air cooled, equipped with friction clutch, 
which permits operation of engine free from pump, “Bosch” 
Magneto and automobile type carburetor. The engine with its 
pulley drive may be quickly dismounted by removing 4 bolts 
and used for many other jobs about the farm. It operates on 
either gasoline or kerosene. 


The Tank, is built of 144 inch tongue and grooved Redwood, 
bound with strong steel hoops. The Propeller Agitator keeps 
the spray solution in constant motion. 


The Truck, an. integral part of the outfit, is of channel iron, 
mounted upon steel wheels re-inforced with staggered spokes. 
The wide grooved tires and light weight of the outfit (only 
1750 pounds) combine to insure the easiest pulling, over the 
soft, spongy ground, found at spring spraying. 


That’s enough to convince you that you will want to know the price and all there is to know about this remarkable outfit. Full 
details on this outfit and the smaller 150 gallon ‘‘ Victory Jr.”’ are given in the new Deming Catalog which also illustrates 24 


hand and power spray outfits, guns, rods, nozzles and accessories. We will send you copy by return mail. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
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Established 1880 


Write. 


940 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 
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MAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL USES 
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Plenty 


FTER five years of 

Potash famine there 

is now plenty of Potash to 

be had at prices that will 

permit it to be used at a 
good profit. 


When Potash in mixed 
fertilizers was sold at five 
dollars per unit, everybody 
exclaimed that the price 
was “prohibitive.” 
was a state of mind. Asa 
matter of fact, when the 
records of long continued 
experiments, east, south, 
and west, were carefully 
gone over it was found 
that there were plenty of 
cases where the crop in- 
crease from the use of Pot- 
ash on corn, wheat, oats, 
cotton, tobacco, potatoes, 
vegetables and fruit re- 
turned over five dollars 
per unit, even valuing the 
crops at prices current 
before 1914. 


Now prices of Potash are 
less than one-half of these 
“prohibitive prices’ and 
prices of farm products are 
still high enough to make 
the purchase of the five to 
ten per cent Potash Fer- 

. tilizers a very profitable 
investment when yields 
alone are considered. 


But this is not all. The 
shipping and keeping qual- 
ity of many of our truck, 
fruit and special crops has 
suffered from lack of 
Potash. 

Plant diseases have in- 
creased for the same reason. 


Our best lands have been 
overworked ,to the limit and 


e need restoration. 


The fertilizer manufacturer 
who really has the foresight to 





This - 









of Potash 


understand that he serves his 
own and his customers’ interest 
best by furnishing what his 
community really needs will 
return to the formulas that 
were found most profitable for 
his community before the Pot- 
ash famine upset things. In- 
deed this is putting the case 
mildly, for provision should be 
made not only to restore the 
old high Potash formulas, but 
to use additional Potash to 
restore the drain on the soil 
during the past five years, 


We never advised the use of 
Potash on soils where we had 
reason to believe it would not 
prove profitable, and never 
shall do so. 


There is not a single crop on 
which Potash has not been 
found profitable on many 
types of soil. 


In the readjustment period 
when farmers must use every 
means to assure success it is of 
the utmost importance that 
they should not be turned 
aside in their efforts to buy 
fertilizers with a reasonable 
(five to ten) per cent. of Potash. 


Potash Pays 


and after five years of Potash 
famine it will pay better than 
ever. 


It takes time to produce and 
ship Potash and large stocks 
are not carried at Potash 
works. 


Therefore it is imperative 
that you notify your dealer at 
once what brands of fertilizer 
you will require and that you 
should not be induced to 
change your order on any 
claim that the right kind of 
goods cannot be secured. Stick 
to it and you can get what you 
know you want. 


SOIL AND CROP SERVICE, 

POTASH SYNDICATE 
H. A. HUSTON, Manager ; 

42 Broadway New York 


| Making 











Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to advertisers 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Jose, and maintain an office force of 
about 100. Members join this organi- 
zation as individuals. The organiza- 
tion has a second company known as 
the holding company, or packing cor- 
poration, which really owns the plants, 
of which there are a large number at 
this time. - The organization is doing 
business with more than 60 banks; it 
is well financed, and is able to advance 
to growers a large per cent of what 
their crop is worth at time of deliv- 
ery. Its advertising campaign has 
caused attention from all over the 
continent. 

This spring this association sold 
over 100,000,000 pounds of prunes in 
a few days of their advertised “Sun- 
sweet” brand, but did not have a 
single call for their unadvertised 
brand. They have sold their prunes 
the past few years at the highest 
average prices obtained in the United 
States, and this year their showing is 
away beyond anything which any 
other group of growers will receive 
for prunes. - They are taking many of 
their small prunes and making them 
into what they call ‘““MarJams.” They 
have also put in a pitting machine, to 
pit the small and cracked prunes. 
These pitted prunes are being packed 
for the bakery trade. - Recently they 
have sent demonstrators to the big 
cities of the United States, who are 
teaching bakers how to use prunes in 
bread, coffee cakes, spice cake, etc. 

The prune association has obtained 
a distribution for Californa prunes 
never enjoyed before. Its work for 
the California apricot has been equally 
meritorious. Like the raisin associa- 
tion, it is built up on the basis of the 
individual, and they have grown very 


tain the organization, and avoiding 
much of the friction which is con- 
stantly apparent where associations 
are formed on the basis of the local 
organization, rather than the indi- 
vidual. 

There are about 20 of these Cali- 
fornia marketing bodies, but space 
and time will not permit us to discuss 
them fully. We have simply picked 
out a few types that are typical of the 
co-operative associatons of California 
and from which we can draw some 
definite conclusions. 


Conclusions 


culture depended upon a profitable 
marketing of the products; that the 
isolation of the Pacific coast from the 


that he is helpless and that collective 
bargaining as represented through 


problem, and that California is more 
prosperous because of the state-wide 
co-operative movements. 

One of the finest contributions to 
co-operative marketing was made by 
Wylie Giffen, Genera] Manager of the 
Associated Raisin Company, when he 
instituted the long-term contract, 


the best contribution to co-operative 
marketing made since the introduction 
of the Rochdale store system in Eng- 
land in 1844, and it is noticed that 
those bodies that are starting out with 
long-term marketing agreements are 
growing more rapidly and defeating 
the opposition which is constantly at- 
tempting to break up the organiza- 
tions. 

All of these bodies are ably fi- 
nanced to handle their crop. Money 
is raised in various ways, such as com- 
mon stock, preferred stock, and bonds. 
The raisin growers had $800,000 to 


| start with, and the peach growers 
| $600,000. All of these bodies have 


associated with them able men—men 
of strong personalities and recognized 
ability such as G. Harold Powell, 
Wylie Giffen, and H. G. Coykendall. 





All of these associations are dealing 
with products largely characteristic of 


rapidly, seemingly costing less to main- . 


a Success | 





| 
First, that California early came to | 
realize that the stability of her horti- | 


world’s great consuming markets has | 
taught the individual in California | 


state-wide co-operative marketing, is | 
the best way to solve the marketing | 


signing growers up for from three to | 
five years. This has been said to be | 








wares 


AT BARGAIN 
PRICES 


During the long winter eve- 
nings you will have time for 
reading high-grade literature. 


The following clubs include 
papers for every member of the 
family. Now is the best season 
in the year for renewing your 
subscription while prices are 
reduced. 


Are you among the thousands 
who are reading ““The Luck of the 
Irish”, now appearing in this 
paper? 








Look At These Splendid 
Offers 
Suggestion No. 11 
W. = World Regular price, all 
=o ee 

American Fruit Grower} $1.25 
Suggestion No. 12 
Good Stories | fous, S200 
Dairy Farmer Special to You 
American Fruit Grower} $1.30 
Suggestion No. 13 
auan |) Se 
Good Stories Special to You 
American Fruit Grower} $1.35 
Suggestion No. 14 
American Woman Regular price, all 
Good Stories four, $2.25 
Woman’s World Special to You 
American Fruit Grower) $1.40 
Suggestion No. 15 
a Farmer ae 4 gio all 
Good Stories Special to Vee 
The Gentlewoman - 1.50 
American Fruit Grower : 
Suggestion No. 16 
The Pathfind Regular price, all 
es World Fw a You 
American Fruit Grower} $1.75 








We will accept your order for 
any magazine published. Make 
up your own club and we will 
quote special publishers price. 
American Fruit Grower must 
be included. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
State-Lake Building 
Chicago, III. 

Please enter my subscription to each of the 
magazines in offer No............ for a term 
of one year. Enclosed find remittance of 
Dis ieee secsenss 
GMS. . vio ccc ncccsccccccesecccccscoecces 
PM TRG ng sic asa 5-0 0b son cenices Cigna é 
Ot soca aks bans Rottes. 2s cccaue . 
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ter efficiency pow standardized 
pack. : They have cuntinanlly reduced 
the cost of packing, have reduced the 
freight and icing charges. They have 
reduced the loss for freght claims and 
breakage. They are purchasin ing 
supplies cheaper than the individu 
can, many owning their own timber 
and box factories. All have reduced 
the cost of marketing, unti! we find 
the oranges being sold at a cost of only 
6.6c a box; the deciduous growers and 
the almond growers handlin _— 
crops for only 2.28 per cent a 
The co-operative association of Cali- 
fornia have adopted fundamental mar- 
keting requirements in selling either 
at auction, or f. o. b., and are standing 
firmly against consignment. Each has 
obtained a greater distribution and 
turned the bugaboo of overproduction 
into a greater production, greater dis- 
tribution and greater prosperity. Dis- 
tribution has been increased, first, 
from the point of view of place in 
finding more markets; and second, 
from the point of view of time in ex- 
tending season over which any 
commodity is eaten. Mary fruits and 
nuts which were formerly only eaten 
at the holidays are now consumed in 
large quantities every month in the 





ear. 

They have increased the average 
consumption of their product per 
capita in the United States. The fin- 
est example perhaps is raisin bread; 
raisin sales for this purpose increased 
from 700 tons to 45,000 tons in five 
years. They have all spent huge sums 
in advertising until today the expend- 
iture of these organizations is in 
excess of $2,000,000. This advertising 
is bringing thousands of letters of in- 
quiry, and many new settlers to the 
state. It is well in studying co-opera- 
tive organizations that the points 
which are brought out in these con- 
clusions be constantly borne in mind. 


NEW ORANGE SHOWN ON COVER 

On the cover of this issue of AMER- 
ICAN Fruit GROWER is a picture of 
the Temple orange, a variety intro- 
duced by the Buckeye Nurseries of 
Florida, and which is showing great 
promise as a commercial variety in 
that state. 

The outer appearance of the Tem- 
ple is made distinctive by a slight 
ridging of the stem, but in shape it 
somewhat resembles the round orange 
that is characteristic of Florida 
groves. The Temple has a remark- 
able uniformity in size of its fruits, 
a large percentage of them running 
150s to 176’s. The skin is semi- 
loose, not so much so as with tanger- 
ines, but enough to make it easily 
peeled without soiling the hands. It 
is very thin, tough, smooth and sus- 
ceptible of a high polish. 

A dark red color gives the Temple 
orange a most attractive appearance. 
The perfection of this color is empha- 
sized by comparison with the Pine- 
apple orange, which is a highly colored 
variety. The flavor of Temple is 
“simply wonderful,” to quote almost 
everyone who has eaten this variety. 
Aromatic, sprightly, yet melting d 
sweet, the taste is delicious and 
lasting. 

The first commercial shipment of 
Temple oranges, from the 1919-1920 
crop, was made to the Boston fruit 
auction and sold for $27 a box. The 
considerable production of the current 
season is not yet ready for shipment. 
Expressions of owners of groves 
planted to Temple trees, which are 
now coming into bearing, indicate that 
the fruit ‘s fully up to representations 
of the introducers, both as to beauty 
and quality. The Temple orange pro- 
duces at an unusually early age and 
many growers who made experimental 
planting have since ordered trees in 
much larger quantities. Over 70,000 
Temple trees were planted in Florida 
during 1919-1920 season, and it is 
expected that three times that num 
ber will be set this season if the 
trees are 











TRACTOR SHOW 


And Educational Exposition 


THe 





HIS is your show. It has been planned in the interests of all practical 
farmers. It has the backing of the Department of Agriculture and of 
all agricultural schools and authorities. The program arranged is the 

equivalent of a college course in tractor farming. You will gain a wealth 
of new ideas that can at once be turned to real profit. Plan now to come. 


A College Course in Tractor Farming 
COMPRESSED INTO FOUR DAYS 








Few men can picture, even in their own Here is The P rogr am 
minds, the tremendous growth of power farm- Feb. 8—Soil Conservation—F. I. Mann, Gilman, Ill. 
a. : ; ot. - P Adapting the Farm to Power—Raymond Olney, 
ing. Rapidly it is changing many of the estab- Editor Power Farming. Determining Type and 
. ; Size of Tractor to Buy—I. W. Dickerson, Agr. 
lished laws and methods of agriculture. Cer- Eng. & Ed., Charles City, Iowa. 

¢ pe Feb. 9—The Trend of Tractor Design—J. B. David- 
tainly today it is the foremost of all great op- son, Iowa State College. Ignition Troubles—O. W. 

e : : ‘ Sjogren, Nebr. Coll. of Agr. Tractor Hitches— 
portunities confronting the farmer in his work. Daniel Scoates, Tex. A. & M. Coll. Lessons from 
Y ‘ : a Tractor Survey—G. W. McCuen, Ohio State 

ou will get real cash-value information out of University. 
zy, Feb. 10—Lessons from Nebr. Tractor Tests—G. K. 
these lectures, speeches and exhibits. The Shedd, Nebr. Coll. of Agr. The Tractor and Belt 

es - ° Power—Wm. Aitkenhead, Agr. ll. 
talks will be delivered in a special lecture hall Univ. What Is Tractor Serteeh od. B. ‘David. 

/ fi ‘ " son, Ia. St. Coll. Community Purchase of Trac- 

and the program also includes daily discussions, — tors—R. v. Blasingame, Penn. State Coll. 
a —Tractor Tools—H. H. Musselman, Mich. 
mass meetings, band concerts, etc. Everyon2 Coll. of Agr. Laying Off Fields for Plowing—F 
‘ > uffee is. Coll. of Agr. Tractor in Winter 
who attends will have a good time and a profit- —R. U. Blasingame, Penn. State Coll. Housing 
situ esin, the Tractor—F. W. Ives, Ohio State Univ. What 
= Tractor Has Done for Me—By four Real 

armers. 




















National figures like Pres.-Elect Harding, Sec. of Agr. Meredith, J. R. Howard, Pres. Am. Farm 
Bureau Fed., Joseph Hirsch, Chairman Agr. Commission Am. Bankers Assoc., and others have been 
invited to speak. The American Societies of Automotive Engineers and Agricultural Engineers and a 
number of the foremost Agricultural Colleges will have educational exhibits. And don’t forget that all 
of this is in addition to the biggest display of tractors and tractor implements that has ever been 
gathered. 


COLUMBUS OHIO S»;,738333 


6TH NATIONAL 
sg -J-\oune)- a) (0) 


& Educational Exposition 


ry 


Wits fo , our booklet explaining the entire program. A hundred thousand 


Eight huge buildings belongiiig to the state of Ohio—modern, fire- 
proof, well lighted, scientifically heated and connected with one an- 
other by covered passageways—will house this show. Every arrange- 
ment has been made for the comfort and convenience of those who 
attend. Write today for special free tickets of admission. Ask for 


Tene i) farmers will be here to meet the power farming experts of the couniry. 
> 


TTT 


National Tractor Show Committee, Columbus, Ohio 
Gentlemen:-- 
Please send me your booklet regarding The Sixth Annual National Tractor Show. 


OD Also inclose free tickets for myself and_—_________otherss of my family. 


S: TRACTO OW MANACER 


Columbus. Ohio a 


Street or R. F. D. 
City. State 
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Feed your crops 
as you feed your stock 


Every farmer knows how the “balanced ration” 
has revolutionized the live stock industry—how 













(7% 


scientific feeding has made cows give more milk, 
steers fatten quicker, pigs grow faster, hens lay 
more eggs. Correct relation between the digest- 
ible protein, carbohydrates and fat has proved 
the secret to maximum results and greater profits. 


There is a parallel between animal and plant 
nutrition. Crops grow faster, develop more fully 
and yield more abundantly when plant foods are 
“fed” in forms that are readily and steadily 
available from germination to maturity. 


But, each crop should have the “ration” suited 
to its particular needs, just as each class of ani- 
mals requires a certain ration. There is a “Double- 
A C” fertilizer for every crop and every locality. 


This company maintains an Agricultural Serv- 
ice Bureau for the purpose of helping you in- 
crease the yields and improving the quality of 
your crops. Actual field tests are made yearly in 


every section. 


Our representative knows soil and 


crop conditions in your locality and will gladly 
suggest what fertilizers you should use. Write— 
ask us any questions. Also ask for booklet “How 


to Get the Most out of Fertilizers.” 


It’s free. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


Address nearest office 


ATLANTA BosTON CLEVELAND JACKSONVILLB PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE CHARLESTON Los ANGELES RuTLaNpD, VT. 
BUFFALO COLUMBIA MONTGOMERY Sr. Louis 
CINCINNATI Detroit New York SAVANNAH, Etc. 


Is there a “Double-A C” agent in your town? If not, write for the agency. 


A-A- 


“Double-A C” 


* 


ERTILIZERS 








We trust you till 
\” AMERICAN SEED Com : 
\\ PANY 
Box 830 Lancaster, 
RRY Ten million pl:nts, wholesaale or 
retail. Best commercial or home 
pay Sane to $1000 profit per sere, Let us 
Je ‘or special w prices, 
on cise af pete be Planted. Se 


Shawnee, Kansas 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Be sure of your strawberry plants by wiring or writing your order now. Plants for every 
variety are being set out at a faster rate now than at any period during the past ten years. 
Our bookings for fall were the heaviest we have ever had. At present our stock of 
Klondike and Aroma strawberry plants is one of the largest and choicest in the 
country. We also have a fine lot of Excelsior, Missionary, Lady Thompson and 
Gandy. Alse offer leading commercial sorts of June budded Peach and one year 
Apple. Wire or write for prices now—today and let us set your allotment aside. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, 






















Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THOSE INTERESTED IN 


PYRUS USURIENSIS 


the new blight-resistant pear seedling from China, 
and who may desire to grow pear trees that will 
not blight in root, trunk, or main-limb crotches— 
the most important parts of the tree-should address 


A. L. WISKER Green Valley, California 
STRAWBERRIES 2! Yerictics 


pnp Ae og piaste. Only hardy well rooted stock. 
Va! jes—Strawberry, » Black! 5 

ig = ype rry, Blackberry eee anal 
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Amateur Nursery- 
men— Why Not? 


By George H. Richards, Massachusetts 


on the page headed “With Our 

Editors,” you publish an article 
entitled “Amateur Nurserymen.” It 
appears to your humble subscriber that 
this article might, to many of your 
readers, convey a very wrong impression; 
i. e., that it was unsafe for an amateur 
to propagate his own nursery stock, even 
if he is sufficiently skilled to do budding 
and grafting successfully, and that it 
would be very risky to buy such trees 
from a friend or neighbor who had grown 
them, even if one knew that the trees 
were true to name and the buds or scions 
were from trees of desirable character- 
istics and free from -.diseases and pests. 
But such an impression is far from the 
truth. 

You say in one portion of the article 
that “Almost anybody can learn to bud 
or graft.”” That is very true, as there are 
many: amateurs. I include under this 
heading all persons who do not make a 
business of growing nursery stock to sell, 
such as small fruit growers, farmers and 
back-yard orchardists who can propagate 
and grow as strong, healthy, disease and 
pest free trees, as most any professional 
nurseryman, and far better than many of 
them put on the market. I have seen 
them with my own eyes. Some amateurs 
will have better success than others, just 
the same as the trees of some profession- 
als appear better than others. There are 
also diseases and pests which the amateur 
must learn to recognize and control. He 
must also learn the best method of cul- 
tivating, fertilizing and pruning but 
there is much literature available upon 
these subjects from which most any in- 
telligent person can readily obtain 
sufficient instruction for all practical 
purposes. 


[: YOUR September, 1920, number, 


Those ‘‘French’’ Roots 


Such a person is not likely to attempt 
to sell his trees outside of his immediate 
vicinity, which will require him only to 
comply with his state laws, if any, re- 
garding license, inspection, etc. 

In another portion of the article you 
say: ‘There are a large number of purely 
technical features to the business that 
can be learned only through years of 
experience.” That is all ‘“‘bosh” unless 
you refer to the “tricks of the trade,” 
and the exaggerated advertising one 
often sees. 

Let’s take the apple for illustration. 
We are told that the best roots for grow- 
ing apple trees are the imported seedling 
roots from France, which is, no doubt, 
true. Every professional nurseryman,in 
his literature warns against buying trees 
a from American grown seed- 
ing roots, as they are liable to be affected 
with the harmful crown gall, which is 
true of seedling roots grown in some 
locations. But he don’t sell such trees. 
His trees are all propagated only from 
imported French seedling roots. Yet in 
some sections of the mid-west states in 
the past, there have been grown hundreds 
of thousands of seedling apple roots for 
propagation purposes, and they have been 
sold to professional nurserymen, not ama- 
teurs, who have used them in growing 
apple trees. But did you ever see in their 
literature where they admitted using 
such roots? No, not one of them. But 
some professional nurserymen used them, 
and sold the trees under the representa- 
tion that they were propagated on 
genuine imported French roots. It 
might be very interesting to some 
planters to see a list of the nurserymen 
who have bought and used these 
American grown roots. 


Wild Apples Thrifty 


I do not know whether it is generally 
known, but there is a section- in the 
western part of Massachusetts where 
wild seedling apple trees grow very 
abundantly all over the pastures, and 
along the walls and fences, and these 
roots are extremely hardy and crown 
all is unknown to them. It is almost 
impossible to kill them except to grub 
them out. I have seen them mown off 
each fall:and grow up as strong as ever 





in the spring. Without care or attention 











Do Many Farm Folks Eat 
Oranges and Grapefruit 


Many of our distributors and dealers say no. 
WE WANT TO'KNOW. We, who produce 
Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit, eat 
apples, cherries, grapes, peaches, plums and 
others of the fruit raised in the north—when 
we can get them. 

Why should not northern farm folks enjoy 
the delicious, juicy, healthful Sealdsweet 
orangesand the appetizing, strength-giving 
Sealdsweet grapefruit grown in Florida? 

In order to find how many farmers’ families 
eat Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit we will 
mail freea handsome book to any person who 
sends us one dozen of the tissue-paper wrap- 
pers in which our fruit is shipped. 

Just let us have your name and address, 
with the dozen wrappers, and we will forward 
gift copy of ‘‘Florida’s Food Fruits,” illus- 
trated in natural colors, describing many ways 
for using oranges and grapefruit. 

On the wrapper of every orange or grape-- 
fruit from our groves is the Sealdsweet trade- 
mark, shown above. Sealdsweet oranges and 
grapefruit are sold by many retail fruit deal- 
ers. If you can’t findany, please write us to 
that effect. Address 


FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 


639 Citi-ens Bank B-ilding, 
TAMPA, FLORIDA. 


A cooperative, non-profit organization of 
5,000 citrus fruit growers formed to market 
oranges and grapefruit free from the specu- 
lation which makes prices burdensome to 
—— and returns unprofitable to pro- 

jucers. 
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: ; f-very Gardener and Plantes 
should test Our Northern-Grown Seeds. 
SPECIAL Oren : 
FOR 10c FAMOUS COLLECTION 
: eer - 





je. . Ie 

g. F « « 10e 
12 Varieties Choice Flower Seede 

Write today! Send 10 cents to help 
postage and king and receive 

the above Spamous Collection” = 

and our New Instructive 

Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
234Rose St. Rockford, Dlinois 








Put your faith in S. & H.! 


On 1200 acres of trial and 
propagating grounds at Paines- 
ville we prove our stock before 
we sell. Good seeds, plants and 
trees are ready this season, 
as for 66 previous years. 
Write tonight for your 
catalog. 


Storrs & Harrison Co. 





















GRASS SE 


FREE SAMPLES 


Don’t fail to investigate these bargains. Recleaned 
Timothy $3.95 bu. Sweet Clover unhulled, $4.80 ba. 
sike Clover & Timothy $8.85 bu. Sudan Grass 81-2c lb. 
Prices cover some es of limited quantities. Clover and 
other Grass & Field Seeds at low prices. All sold subject 
to State or Government Test ander an absolute 

back guarantee. We specialize in grass and field 
money and give quick service. We 





y for our money-saving Seed Guide, explai 





expect higher prices-Buy now ard eavebig money) Send 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. «11 Chicago, li. 
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Now, trees propagated by an amateur 
on such roots as those, to true to name 
varieties, from bearing trees of d>sirable 
habits, would be an extremely good 
“buy,” and I am sure the risk would be 


to two of rat oar get at the 
chusetts agricultural college who bought 
trees from a professional nurseryman 
that persisted in bearing Wolf River 
apples while they were sold by the 
nurseryman for another variety. I hope 
it was not the intention of the writer of 
your article ‘to attempt to discourage 
anyone who was contemplating pur- 
chasing from some of his neighbors some 
perfectly healthy, thrifty trees, in order 
to escape the apparently exorbitant 
prices that are being asked by profes- 
sional nurserymen, and with their non- 
warranty clause attached. 





Editor’s Note: Thank you, Brother 
Richards, for the comment. It is in- 
teresting, to say the least. But in read- 
ing it, we cannot help wondering if you 
recommend homemade shoes in prefer- 
ence to the trade-marked kinds from 
established shoe manufacturers? The 
case is parallel. You are right about 
what the amateur should learn to do. 
The trouble is too few will do it. Let 
us hear from others on this topic. 





WINTER FRUIT MEETINGS 


January 

New York State Horticultural Society, 
Rochester, N. Y., January 12-14; 1921. 

National Grape Growers’ Association, 
Cleveland, O., January 11, 1921. 

Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, 
Madison, Wis., January 11-13, 1921. 

Purdue Apple Show, West Lafayette, 
Ind., January 10-15, 1921. 

Idaho State Horticultural Society, 
Boise, Ida., last week of January, 1921. 

West Virginia State Horticultural 
Society, Morgantown, W. Va., January 
18-19, 1921. 

Missouri Annual Apple Show and 
Farmers’. Week, Columbia, Mo., Jan- 
uary, 17-21, 1921. 

Montana Horticultural Society, 
Hamilton, Mont., January, 1921, date 
to be anounced. 

National Canners’ Association, Bal- 
timore, Md., January 17-21, 1921. 

American Fruit & Vegetable Ship- 
pers’ Association, Chicago, January 6- 
8, 1921. 

South Dakota State Horticultural 
Society, Yankton, S. D., January 18- 
20, 1921. 

Rhode Island State Horticultural 
oy. Providence, R. I., January 19, 


Tennessee State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, 
Tenn., January 25, 1921. 

Tennessee State Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, 
Tenn., January 26, 1921. 

Tennessee State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, 
Tenn., January 27, 1921. 

Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association 
of America, Broadmoor Hotel, Cole- 
rado Springs, Colo., January 24-26, 
1921, 

February 

Ohio State Horticultural Society, 
Columbia, 0., February 1-2,1921. 

Sixth Annual Tractor Show, Ohio 


State Fair Grounds, Columbus, 0., 
February 7-12, 











Note the extreme simplicity and 
accessibility of the Hardie 
Triplex pump. It is the smooth- 
est and easiest running pump 
made. Connected by a positive 
chain drive running on cut 
sprockets, it receives all the 
power from the engine. 


Portland, Ore. 
















Los Angeles, Calif. 


Economical Operation 





The Kind of a Sprayer Twenty 
Years Experience 
Gives You 
The Hardie Sprayer represents the best that has been 


developed in our twenty years of exclusive sprayer 
and sprayer equipment manufacture. 





For instance, the famous HARDIE Triplex pump is 
the most efficient, smoothest running pump made. 
The HARDIE pressure regulator holds the pressure 
right to a dot. The suction chamber keeps out all 
sand and foreign matter. 


As another example the HARDIE Ideal engine is a 
high duty, high quality engine which has been so care- 
fully worked out, and refined through the years of 
experience as to be as near trouble proof as human 
ingenuity can devise. 


Another thing which the experience of years has 
brought is weight reduction to the lowest possible 
amount consistent with ample strength. It has 
brought about the underslung frame with consequent 
low height so valuable in working under low trees. 


You can’t go wrong with a HARDIE. They are 
proved right. Ask any HARDIE owner. See the 
HARDIE dealer or write direct. 


HARDIE MANUFACTURING CO., Hudson, Mich. 


For 20 years the foremost, exclusive manufacturers of hand and 
power sprayers, including the FAMOUS HARDIE ORCHARD GUN 


Branches at: 


Kansas City, Mo. Hagerstown, Md. 


Brockport, N. ¥. 
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Bees and Fruit 
Fruit growing and bee bel to- 
gether, and it growing a utely  re- 
ag bees for best results. The bees do 
the indispensable work of pollinating the 
blossoms of most all fruits, insuring larger 
yields and better quality. Every 


; a fruit grower knows 
is. Beekeeping is easy to . 
learn, small expense to start. °%, 
Out of our 50 years’ experience 





in beekeeping we can tell you 
how. Better fruit and a crop of honey will 


be your profit. Write us y, asking for 
our two handsome booklets, “Bees and 
Fruit” and “Beekeeping for Pleasure and 
Profit.” Tell us if you have ever kept bees, 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 

Main Street Medina, 4 





The Cheapest Way To 
Pull Stumps 
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TITAN 10-20 


HIS practical favorite among trac- 
tors has long aided industriously in 
the cause of good American farming and 
it has gained as great a popularity across 
boundaries and oceans as well. Since the 
first Titan went out to the fields five years 
ago, the farming world has invested over 
seventy million dollars in Titan 10-20 
Tractors. No other 3-plow tractor has 
approached such a record as this. 
Titans at this writing are delivering 
reliable horse power at drawbar and 
belt for many thousands of owners who 
are done with uncertainties and who 
know that quality is but another name 


- for economy. 


Entering into 1921, this Company has 
effected arrangements which include 
provision for time payment and price 
reduction guarantees in the sale of its 
tractors. Prospective Titan owners will be 
glad to have the assurance of this benefit 
and safeguard during the present period 
of uncertainty. Details may be had by 
application to any International dealer 
or by letter from the address below. 

Farmers who believe in the money 
value of high standards in agriculture, 
as this Company believes in manufac- 
turing standards based on quality, will 
be helping to build higher the achieve- 
ment of Titan in 1921. 


With every Titan 10-20 Tractor purchased from us— cash or liberal terms 
— between now and May I, 1921, we will give our written guarantee 
that if this Company reduces its price on Titan 1 0-20 Tractors on or before 
May 1, 1921, we will refund the purchaser the amount of such reduction. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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THIS NOVA-TON 
F Te@ TALKING MACHINE 
Case Mah finish led 
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and themachineis yours. Guaranteed. | 
REE oo Records free. Order today. Address. | 
a nt en —e 





° Parts, 
no motor to get out of order, excellent 
for all. Sell 12 


\, U. 8. Co., Bex 476-Greenville, Pe. 














| BARKER 


Kills the weeds and breaks the hardest crust into 
a level, porous, moisture-retainii 
one operation. 
stationary under; 
mower. ‘**Best 


up to plants. 
for 












Keep Your Garden 


Free From Weeds 


| There’s an easy way to get rid of them. It saves 
the moisture—Makes your vegetables GROW. 


eder, Mulcher and Cult-vater 


taining 
ight reel blades revolve against a 
und knife—like a lawn 
eed Killer Ever Used.” 
Cuts runners. Aerates the soil. i 
Has leaf guards, also shovels 
eeper cultivation. A boy can run it 
—do more and better work than ten 
men with hoes. 
: Write TODAY for free illustrated 
» book Aen Factory- 
er 









3 Garden Tools in 1 
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Five sizes. Inexpensive. 
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BARKER MFG. CO. 
os {| SEPARATOR 
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ger capacity machines. See our plan of 
teel Wheels | “sernicy rarmenrs 
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yo3 care en of serv- cost ‘ 
new. Save labor say to toed, LESS 
Norepairs, Write fer FREE Geek 
Mtg. Co. Bex 204 Quincy, i 

















Proof — 
Pear Stock 


(Continued from page |3) 


tion with pear-root. louse, and where 
every pear orchard on French root 
suffers badly from this pest, I have 
yet to find the first usuriensis seed- 
ling attacked by this member of the 
aphis family. I have no proof that 
these seedlings are aphis-resistant, but 
I know that they have been planted 
in an old orchard in the Chicago Park 
district in holes from which Bartletts 
on French root had been dug out, 
practically dead from this pest, and 
that they have thus far made vig- 
orous growth and show no sign of 
aphis injury. 

On dry soil, usuriensis seedlings 
have made as good growth as other 
members of the pear family; but 
where ample moisture was supplied, 
growth was so luxuriant that there is 
little reason to doubt that this species 
responds best to an ample supply of 
ground moisture like all other mem- 
bers of the pyrus group. As yet, I 
have no evidence upon which to base 
the belief, but I expect usuriensis to 
show at least as much tolerance for 
wet feet as the Jap seedlings. I have 
kept the latter for one year in run- 
ning water (ditch), have then planted 
them, and more than 60 per cent grew. 
My next experiment with usuriensis 
will be along this line, and a year 
hence a report will be forthcoming. 

In California and in Oregon usuri- 
ensis of the cultivated type holds its 
foliage until late in the fall, and if 
soil moisture is properly maintained 
the bark “slips” throughout a long 
period. In nursery work, the buds 
unite readily and ‘a high percentage 
grow; a most satisfactory union has 
resulted from both bud and graft; 


while in point of vigor in the nursery © 


row, no other stock produces a higher 
percentage of first grade trees. 

However, for the greatest benefit to 
horticulture, nurserymen should not 
make use of usuriensis as a stock 
upon which to propagate by budding 
in the usual manner, close to the 
ground. In such trees a blight-proof 
root only is secured, and the seedlings 
are too valuable to use for so small 
a measure of blight protection, at 
least until an ample and regular sup- 
ply is in sight. 

Orchardists must be induced to 
plant the seedlings in the orchard row, 
properly frame the head of the tree, 
and then bud or graft the desired va- 
riety upon the branches; thereby se- 
curing in root, trunk, and main-limb 
crotches, the maximum degree of 
blight protection. 

It is true that similar trees can be 
grown in the nursery, but the extra 
year in nursery row and the high 
price which the stock must bring—to- 
gether with the added expense and 
difficulty of transporting and trans- 
planting larger and oider trees—all 
these are logical reasons for planting 
seedlings in the orchard, and top- 
working as explained. 


Mother Orchards Needed 


The great obstacle to the general 
and immediate use of usuriensis stocks 
by nurserymen is the extreme diffi- 
culty of obtaining seed. This variety 
blooms early. In northern China late 
spring frosts are frequent and light 
pear crops the result. Further, the 
ignorance and unreliability of the 
native seed collectors, in a region 
where thany other species of pyrus 
abound, is a factor to be reckoned 
with. 

Before nurserymen can regularly 
supply orchardists with stocks of the 
best type, mother-orchards for seed 
production must be established in the ” 
United. States, in localities where cli- 
matic conditions will not interfere 
with the production of fruit crops. 

Localities must be chosen far 
enough distant from other pear trees ~ 
that there may be no possibility of © 
cross-pollination and consequent seed- 


lings hybridized with communis blood. _ 
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I believe either is far better than the 
stocks in common use. It will be 
horticulture’s great gain should the 
Oregon work zive us not one but two 
or more species of pyrus which shall 
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still defies the men ef science to pro- 
duce either a preventive or a cure. 

Centrol is the best that may be ex- 
pected until plant breeders produce a 
new race of pears, and the most im- 
portant step toward control will be 
the placing of a blight-proof founda- 
tion under every pear tree, which will 
eliminate blight from the most vul- 
nerable parts of the tree—the root, 
trunk, and main-limb c 


SMITH JOINS REPUBLIC TRUCK 


Users of Republic trucks will be in- 
terested in knowing that Col. Frank E. 
Smith, well known in the. automotive 
Truck G has joined the yn cage Motor 
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Racgeuete thet Guniitiny parts may mean weeks of idleness. And, of course, 
Sate rie. STRACK TEE it’s just as big a factor in Cletrac’s year-’round depend. 
Bagels Soin, CLETRAC WAY ability here at home, too. 

Height: 52 inches, The Cletrac story of power tarming is told in the 
Weight: 3420 pounds, interesting booklet ««Sedecting Your Tractor.” We 
Turning Circle; 42 Geet. will gladly send you a copy om request. 


Traction Surface; About 800 
square inches, 
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“Stands Up” 


| Sppae->mmee Carries power farming to the four corners 


modernize the farming customs of sixty-five countries. 


In the far North where the short season makes 
speed the first consideration, Cletrac’s «*more work per 


day’’ ability has won prompt popularity among the 
farmers. And it is equally in demamd in tropical 
countries where man and beast so quickly succumb 
under the burning sun, 


Cletrac’s ability to stand up under constant use 
counts most in the far places where broken or worn 


“Largest Producers of Tank-Ippe Tractors in the World” 
18935 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohie 
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The World Over 








of the earth. Its ground-gripping tracks, its heavy- 
motor and its sturdy construction are helping to 






















Cleveland Tractor Co, 





N ung Until 30 Days 


reliable sprayer for fruit trees, vines, 
—=. case, dee 
increased profits. Prove it at our risk. Just send coupon—no 
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Nation Wid 
Service | 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 


distribute Hayes Power Sprayers, Engines 
and Repairs. Users of Hayes Power Sprayers 
are therefore within only 24 hours of a serv- 
ice station at all times. In case of accident 
at a critical time, this quick service may 
save your fruit crop. Hayes Hand Sprayers 
are distributed by Hardware and Implement 
Jobbers. 
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OUSANDS of farmers and fruit 
growers are preparing now to rid their 
apples, pears, plums, peaches, citrus and 
other fruits of destructive San Jose Scale, 
Codling Moth, Scab, Blotch and other pests 
and diseases. 


They are also preparing to rid their pota- 
toes of destructive bugs; their hogs of 
torturing lice and their poultry of profit- 
stealing mites. 


They know they cannot expect to make 
money so long as these ravenous, unseen 
pests are there. Government statistics and 
the terrible experiences of countless farmers 

‘ and fruit growers positively prove this. 
Nature fines them heavily as sure as theytry. 


Send the coupon and learn how the Hayes 
System of Fruit-Fog spraying will turn 
your measly, sickly crops into mighty yields 
of clean, fine fruit. How it will bring al- 
most unbelievable profits from every living 
thing on your place. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Dept. P 





Kill Deadly F arm Pests 
-. Get Mighty Yields 


Hayes spraying is of fog-like, vapory fine- 
ness. It envelops everything like a mist, 
and has wonderful penetrating and adher- 
ing power. 


That is why Hayes spraying kills not 
only the outside pests, but also the vicious 
hiddenpests. Itworksits way into the micro- 
scopic niches, cracks and crevices, where no 
ordinary coarse spray can possibly reach. 


This also accounts for the phenomenal 
sticcess of Hayes Sprayers. They produce 
the most thorough form of spray known to 
science. Their use adds fortunes to farmers’ 
and fruit growers’ profits each year. 


Send the Coupon Today 


Tell us what you want your sprayer to 
do, and we will tell you which of the Fifty 
Styles of Hayes Sprayers is best suited to 
your needs, and its price. We will also send 
the new Book of Hayes Sprayers and valu- 
able Spraying Guide FREE. 


GALVA, ILLINOIS 



































50 Styles of Hayes Sprayers 










Hayes Hand 
Barrel Spray Pump 
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Hayes Pump & Planter Co., Dept. P, Galva, Il. 


Please send FREE and without obligation your Big 
New Sprayer Book and your valuable Spraying Guide. 





Number of trees..........006- Average Age......... 
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FARLY ordering of trees and 

plants is of distinct advan- 
tage to the planter. kt gives 
fizst choice in sizes and varieties. 


Errors are less apt to be made 
than in the rush — Order- 


ing now may assure 
in variety, age and bas. of ¢zees, 


What To Buy— 


Knowing what to buy, is one important factor in raising Fruit. 
But to be successful, a planter should have know: 
many other things quite as essential. 


Our Catalog—Better Fruit Trees 


is sent free on request. It describes tried and tested varieties of fruit trees 
and plants, as well as shade trees, roses, shrubs, peonies, etc. It tells you 
what you should know to start your orchard, large or small. Contains 
reliable information on what varieties to select, how to choose the best site, 
how to prepare the ground, howto know good trees, how and when to plant, 
when trees should bear, caliper trees, fillers and intercrops, ripening 


Also send for our booklet “Inside Facts of Profitable Fruit Growing,” an 80 page booklet of 
practical advice and information. It is called by beginners and experts 


A Wonderful Help to Fruit Growers 


“The best book on this subject I have ever read, being brief andto the point.” Dee. 
1919, W. E. Chandler, Cleveland, Ohio. - - 


“Finest book on the subject that | ever saw.” 
Vienna, Ont 
kt is sent free to customere—to others for ten cents, 


NOTE—We sell direct to planters and have no agents or representatioes. 
Member of American Ass'n of Nurserymen 


Neosho. A ibhexae ls Co. 


101 Bird Street,ma {-rek-9 ake Pas Coe 


Dec. 12, 1919, Vienna Poukry Farm, 
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§ ¥~ “WARLO-INVINCIBLE” 
Sprayer represents the utmost to 
be found in spraying equipment. 
The test: ‘d quality of all materials 
used in “Warlo” construction, 
“Warlo” reliability in constant un- 
interrupted daily us2, “Warlo” dur- 
abilty and economy in operation and : 
positive saving of spraying solution fe 
all make the “Warlo Invincible” a 
actualy what it is—-INVINCIBLE. ; 
No wonder we confidently give eve ; 














A 


“Warlo”’ sprayer our rigidly substanti 
guarantee, insuring you perfect ‘“Wazle” 
functioning at all times, in your Spraying 
service. 

Write now, for the new “Warlo” Sprayer 
Catalog. See Seas the“‘Wazrlo.” 
Study the 35 usive units of “War” 
S a > ape ag you will under- 
stand why we say t does pay to spray 
the ‘Warlo Way’.” 
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“CORPORATION” 
J'2 RACE STREET 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 











Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to advertisers 





{| visited the show from various parts of 


+; and the 100-tray class probably at- 
i tracted more attention than any other, 
' and deservedly so. 





| They had condition, color and. finish 


Spray Rings Liked 
(Concluded from page 4) 


| of time spemt by the machine and op- 
erators. 


writing ws tur- 

ein - 
nished a week aiied to all all members: 
A Heavy Purchaser 


County Agent Brant helps the va- 
rious committees in making up their 
requirements for material and equip- 
ment, then acts as their agent, buying 
all supplies im quantities from and 
through the Iowa Fruit Growers’ As- 
Sociation at large. savings over each 
ring buying its own supplies as best 
it may. This year Mr. Brant bought 
for cash-with-the-order over $15,000 
worth of sprayers, spraying equip- 
ment and supplies. spray ring 
| in Iowa is required to purchase at 
least one membership in the Iowa 
Fruit Growers’ Association, costing $1 
a year. 

There are thousands of farm 
orchards not only in Iowa but 
througheut the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri River valleys similar to those 
of Iowa that may be sprayed efficient- 
ly and economically by means of the 


of farmers’ families may have the 
finest quality of apples and other 
fruits of their own growing without 
paying tribute to the large commercial 
fruit districts and the transportation 
companies in the way of imcreased 
freight rates. 

Mr. County Agent, Mr. Extension 


part to spread the new gospel of the 
spray ring? If not, why not? Ben- 
ton county farmers are coming into 
their own through the magic wand of 
the spray gun. Are you? 





INDIANA APPLE SHOW 


The Indiana Horticultural Society 
closed its sixtieth year with one of 





| ples ever seen in the central west. Not 
| only were the exhibits on a large scale 


| 15th to 26th, but the fruit was of such 


| having won first: prize. 
| exacting competition, any one of, the 
| exhibits might easily have been a blue 


the blue ribbons. The most notable 





the most remarkable exhibits of ap- 


at the Indianapolis show, November 


high quality as to excite comments 
from all the expert fruit men who 


the country. 


The commercial orchard exhibits 


Each exhibitor in 
thege classes was proud to have been 
a participant without the honor of 
For with less 


ribbon winner. 

The Grimes and Stayman which won 
first place were grown and exhibited 
by Coffing Brothers, Silverwood, Ind. 


seldom seen in apples and the grading, 
packing and arangement gave a fin- 
ishing touch which would attract the 
blue ribbons in any show. 

One of the most satisfactory ex- 
hibits of the show, from the stand- 
point of the management, was the | 


5. These by-laws — = amended . 
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spray ring. By this means thousands j 


Department Man, are you dcing your j 






Strawberry 


Millions of Aroma, Gandy 
Dunlap, St. paar ay 


Prices lowest and quality highest. Free Catalog 
JOHN LIGHTFOOT 


EAST CHATTANOOGA 








STRAWBERRIES 


(Summer and Fall-Bearing and All Small Fruit Plants) 

Strawberries and all Small Fruit 
Plants mean big and quick profits for 
you at small outlay of money. We 
are headquarters for Summer and 


ries, Currants, Grapes, Fruit Trees, 

Roses, S bs, Eggs for Hatching, 

Crates, Bask Seed Potatoes, Ay 

Saonae a "Best varieties, lowest 
years’ experience. 

Our free cotalagwe & brim irl af sand information. Be 


sure to send for it. 
apts 4 By Aig » PULASKI, NEW YORK 


EVERGREENS 


Hill’s Hardy Tested Sorts 
for ee 








Best and lawn 

planting. Protect buildings,crops,stock, 

gardens and orchards. Hill's Evergreens 

Sen Eee eet eat 

Ww. set Beautiful Evergreen Trees at mod- 


auspben ‘World's largest gro = age Seog 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., ” 
Box €vergreen Specialists 











grow the best plants. bss 
1 — ful cmtalog in céi- 
FREE! ps it tells the whole 
ll Write 


J. A. Basse, Lock Box 38, 
Judsonia, Ark. 
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June Budded Peach Trees 


All leading commercial sorts 
1 YR. APPLE 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Large supply. Write us 


Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Plants 














boys’ and girls’ club. de t. 
These classes were well filled with re- 
markably fme products and indicate a 
growing interest in horticulture by 
the younger generation. The other 
classes were well filled and the quality 
was excellent throughout. 

There was no fruit in the show that 
was not a credit to the grower. This 
was in marked contrast with the first 
Indiana Apple Show held in 1911. 
While not able to cope for first place 
with Indiana apples our friends from 
other states showed very creditable 
fruit and in many classes carried away 


of these was the special for Stark’s 
Delicious which was won by the Bed- 
ford Orchard Co., of Bedford, Penn. 
The show judge was Prof. J. H. 
Gourley of Morgantown, W. Va., as- 
sisted by Prof. F. P. Cullinan of Pur- 
due University. The annual meeting 
and program of the seiety, held in 
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“Giwards “Res” Metal Shingles 
repairs. 














connection with the show. 








Strawbe Plants, - 
Raspberice Black borin’ Gocechan 
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en Fertilizers Fail 
The question of whether it pays in 
dollars and cents to apply a Selenes- 
cial fertilizer to apple trees and, if so, 
what fertilizer or combination of fer- 
tilizers is best, is of particular inter- 
est to the commercial orchardist and 
also to the owner of even a few trees. 
Many successful orchard men claim 
good results from either nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia and other 
fertilizing materials. In order to get 
at the actual facts regarding the value 
of different fertilizing materials when 
applied to apple trees, the experiment 
station of West Virginia University 
recently made a report on the results 
secured on a series of four experi- 
ments on 300 trees of various ages, 
varieties and conditions, and under a 
wide range of soil fertility. The gen- 
eral result indicated that, while phos- 
phorus and potassium were directly 
uneconomical, nitrogen-carrying fer- 
tilizers were of value in orchards 
which were on poor soil and in a run- 
down condition. 


The first experiment was on 120 
bearing Rome trees on poor land and 
was for the purpose of studying the 
effect of fertilizers on poor soil for 
neglected trees. This experiment cov- 
ered nine years. The second experi- 
ment covered the same length of time 
but was on 80 Rome trees, growing in 
soil of high fertility. The third ex- 
periment was of eight years’ duration 
on 50 Grimes, Ben Davis and York 
Imperial trees on the same farm as 
the second experiment. The last ex- 
periment was a simple test covering a 
period of three years of the value of 
nitrate of soda on yous bearing trees 
on very poor soil. All the trees in 
these four ‘experiments were given 
clean cultivation, and cover crops were 
grown. 

Nitrogen was the only element of 
plant food that produced results worth 
noticing in promoting growth of the 
‘rees and only in the case of the older, 
starved orchards were the gains even 
from nitrogen sufficient to justify the 
expense of the fertilizer. The applica- 
tion of nitrate of sada on the starved 
orchards ‘which showed best results 
were made in May, or just as growth 
was starting. 


Practically the same indications 
were given in the consideration of the 
quality of fruit produced. Neither 
potassium nor phosphorus gave re- 
sults worth considering and only in 
one case was there an increase in 
yield from trees treated with nitrate 
of soda. 

No results were secured from these 
various experiments except in the case 
of nitrate of soda to prove that the 
beneficial results obtained in general 
justified the expenditure of money for 
the fertilizers used. Phosphorus bear- 
ing fertilizers show their chief value 
in aiding the growth of cover crops in 
orchards. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the divergent results of 
West Virginia’s experiments tend to 
indicate that there still remains much 
to be learned regarding the value or 
a of fertilizers is still doubt- 
ul, 


Editor’s Note: What kind of a ferti- 
lizer to use, as has been pointed out in 
other issues of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
is very largely a local matter. No 
hard and fast rule can be applied that 
will fit all orchards. But it has been 
observed in many states that those or- 
chards which have received applica- 
tions of nitrogen, either in the form of 
commercial “fertilizer or through le- 
guminous cover crops, have given very 
favorable response. Now that more is 
being learned about the need of certain 
legumes for sulphur, it is possible that 
increased yields of legumes through 
the use of gypsum will go far in help- 
ing out on the nitrogen supply. Who 
will try it and report? 





_ New York peach growers are mak- 
ing an energetic fight for a setting 
aside of the 40 per cent increase in 
freight rates on peaches which: became 
effective early in August, 1920, but 
which was set aside until December 
9 by the Public Service Commission. 
Thousands of bushels of peaches were 
lost this season by New York growers 
through their inability to get cars in 
which to ship them to market, 
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IDGE GROTHERS 


BUSINESS CAR 


The business car pays its way on the farm 


It pays its way because the haulage costs 
are consistently low 


It pays its way because it can be kept con- | 
stantly going on small choresand big chores 
without running up a heavy bill of expense 


It pays its way because repairs are rarely 
required 


It is strong, sturdy, powerful, and equal 
to a large proportion of all the hauling 


jobs 


that:are ever done on the farm 


Dooce BrRotHers, DETROIT 
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&. GOOD 
MAGAZINES 


Woman’s World, (mo) 1 Yr. > 

Good Stories, (monthly) 1¥r. | UF Price 

Gentlewoman, (monthly) 2 Yr. $ 1 0 0 

Household, (monthly).. 2 Yr. | an five 

Farm & Hom-, (monthly) 1 Yr. 

ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 216 

A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk 

Send all orders to : 


WHITLOCK & SUMMERHAYS 
25 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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MX EASES 


Send  no_ money. 

We Trust You with 
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PAINT WITHOUT OiL 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down the 
Cost of Paint Seventy-Five Per Cent 


AFree Trial Package Is Mailed to Everyone 
Who Writes 











A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer 
of Adams, N. Y., discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the 
use of oil. He named it Powdrpaint. It 
comes in the form of a dry powder and 
all that is required is cold water to make 
@ paint weather proof, fire proof, sani- 
tary and durable for outside or inside 
painting. It is the cement principle ap- 
plied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth 
as much. , 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufactur- 
ers, 12 North St., Adams, N. Y., and a 
free trial package will be mailed to you, 
also color. card and full information 





showing you how you can save a good 
many dollars. Write today. 
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Biz Money 


With Your Ford 
in Spare Time 


We want representatives every- 
where for the greatest safety de- 
vice ever invented for Ford cars. 
No big investment for tools or 
equipment. Selling experience 
not necessary. Use your Ford 
for demonstrator. This device on your 
car (at dealer’s price, $6.50) your only 
investment. Big profits sure. $10.00 
to $25.00 a day, according to how 
you work. 


Mospico Safety Spindles 











For FORDS Money - Back 
Te rset comieint asin she toed er onthe frat devas | GUARANTEE 
overcomes this and makes a Ford handle just as easily as any of the | ‘The price is cheer- 


larger cars. No need to “hang on” to the steering wheel. fully refunded if 


Mospico Safety Spindles Make Steering Sure oe ice, Satety 
They Make Riding in a Ford Safe all we claim for 











F p them. 
Put a pair of Mospico Safety Spindles on your own car. Give any 
Ford owner five minutes behind the wheel and you get his order. | Your Profit Is 
Drive through mud, sand, gravel, snow; in and out of ruts, over car $ 3.25 
tracks or through ditches just as safely as on smooth roads, and you 2 
can steer the Ford with one hand Turn cornersat 20 miles an hour, | 9 Every Pair 
let go of the steering wheel, and see how the Ford straightens itself bet of 
up. No danger of turning over if you have Mospico Safety Spindles | Multiply the number of 
Sxthe pat ae 4 cont a rT S ety Spindies act on the — Drin- | ityby§3.25 and you will 
ciple —wheels always travel straight ahead an f eee what profit you can 
what obstructions are encountered. They fit any Ford without any | make. _ 


additional parts. 





WRITE US TODAY-— Get The Contract for Your Territory 
It means money for you in the winter months when there is little to do. Mospico Safety 
Spindles sell for only $9.75 a pair. Any Ford owner will pay that to make his car safe to 
drive and easy to handle. Quick action means the dealers contract for a wonderful Ford ac- 
cessory and one that wiil make big profits every hour of your spare time. Write Us Today. 


MOTOR SPINDLE CORPORATION 7**,ce5rr"so",AveNes 

















Every Farmer Gon dse fe 





The Pump of a Hundred Uses 


OT only is it hea 

for the battle against bu 

germs and infection of 
kinds, but it will wash vehicles, ex- 
tinguish fires, apply whitewash, spray 
live stock, and serve as syringe in 
veterinary work. So many are its 
uses that farmer needs it no 
matter what the equipment he may 
have now 

This pump is already used success- 
fully by over a hun thousand farmers. It is a proven success. 

Built throughout of brass which is not affected by ordinary chem- 
icals. It is guaranteed for five years and will last a lifetime. Standard 
Spray Pumps are sold by hardware and seed stores. , Sold direct where 
we have no dealer. 


(Price, $5.50. ($6.00 west of Denver, and in the extreme South). 
Knapsack and other attachments extra. Write for leaflet D. 


THE STANDARD STAMPING CO., 346 Main St., Huntington,W.V; 
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Dry Lime-Sulphurs oe. 


By W. C. Dutton, Michigan Experiment Station 


OMPARATIVE tests of several Dry lime-sulphur.._-3 Ibs. to 50 gals, 
dry lime-sulphurs and similar =. — sateaeeetsay Ibs. to 50 gals, 








materials have been made in B. 4 Ibs. to 50 gals 
Michigan for several years. In these B. T. S 7 Ibs. to 50 gals. 
tests they were compared with the Lime-sulphur solution 
standard lime-sulphur solution in con- 1% gals. to 50 gals 





trolling apple scab. Dry lime-sulphur Lead arsenate was used with all the 
is simply lime-sulphur solution which materials. 

has been reduced to a powder for con- The dry lime-sulpnurs at three 
venience in handling and is then dis- pounds in 50 gallons and B. T. S. at 
solved in water by the fruit grower four pounds in 50 gallons were being 
and applied as a liquid spray. It yseqd at the maximum rate recom. 
mended by the manufacturers. Chem. 
ical analysis shows that when used 
at these strengths the dilute spraying 
material did not contain as much ac- 
tual sulphur as wouid be formed when 
lime-sulphur solution was. used at the 
rate of one and one-fourth gallons in 
50 gallons. To try to overcome this 
trouble the dry lime-sulphurs were 
used at the rate of five and one-half 
pounds in 50 gallons and B. T. S. at 
seven pounds in 50 gallons of water, 

















Sprayed With Lime-Sulphur Solution j 
Fruit 24 Per Cent:Scabby 








should: not, as has frequently hap-. 
pened, be. confused with the sulphur 
dusts which are applied in the dry 
form. Saas 

This work has been carried on sinee 
1917 and on three varieties of apples. 


Did Not Hold Scab 








In 1917:-the ‘tests were made on 
Northern Spy in central part of the 
state. In 1918 the variety used was 
Baldwin but. no. conclusive results 
were secured because of there being 
no. scab even on unsprayed trees. 
Duchess was- used in 1919 and 1920 
at Grand Rapids and South Haven. 
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532 &. DIVISION AVE.. GRAND.RAPIDS, MICH. 











OHIO FARMS o's FOR CATALOGUE, 
i. MASTERS FARM AGT. "Cambeide, ©. 


arms any size and price{ 
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Sprayed With Dry Lime-Sulphur 
Fruit 60 Per Cent Scabby 


Two brands of dry lime-sulphur, 


Sherwin-Williams and Dow, have been 
used. B. T. S. also was used in the 
tests in 1919. This is a material simi- 
lar to the lime-sulphurs except that 
it is a compound of barium and sul- 


instead of calcium (commonly 
led lime) and sulphar. It is in a 
granular form and is rather dif- 








Dow Dry Lime- 


Unsprayed. Fruit 96 Per Cent Scabby 


This gave approximately the same, 


amount of actual sulphur as is found 
in one and one-fourth gallons of lime- 
sulphur solution. 

Each of these materials was used 
on a plot of about 10 trees. One or 


Summary of Results With Dry 
Lime-Sulphur 


Material Year | Variety | Scabby 
Lime-Sulphur | 1917 | Spy 21% 
lution, 1919 | Duchess 15% 
1 gal. in 50 gal. | 1920 | Duchess 24% 
Average 20% 
Sherwin-Williams | 1917 | Spy 31% 
Dry Lime-Sul- | 1919 | Duchess 31% 
phur, 3 Ibs. in 50 | 1920 | Duchess 60% 
gal. 




















Average 40% 
Duchess 22% 
Duchess 63% 





Sherwin-Williams | 1919 
Dry Lime-Sul- | 1920 





Average 42% 














Sulphur, 3 lbs. in | 1919 | Duchess 37% 
50 gal. ee ‘ 
Dow Dry Lime- 
Sulphur, 5% Ibs. | 1919 | Duchess 35% 
in 50 gal. 
B.T.S., 7 Ibs: in | 1918 | Duchess | 25% 
50 gal. 

1917 | Spy 97% 
Unsprayed 1919 | Duchess 62% 


1920 | Duchess 95% 
Average 85% 

















more trees were always left unsprayed 
to serve as a check on the spray 


trees. ; 
. Applications 
. Tin Tesians. See were sprayet 
our as follows: 
1st. When the blossom buds haf 
separated in the clusters. F; 
(Continued on page 42) 4 
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for Santary: 1934 
Big Horticultural 
Federation 


At the final session of the conven- 
tion of the American Pomological So- 
ciety in Columbus, O., on December 
$rd, there was perfected an organiza- 
tion which will exert a profound in- 
fluence on the fruit business of the 
country, producers and consumers 

e. 

The federated horticultural indus- 
tries are to be merged into the en- 
larged American Pomological Society, 
which is to be a clearing house of all 
the industries interested and allied 
with horticulture, including repre- 
sentation of big fruit exchanges, 
marketing organizations, fruit grow- 
ers from all the states and Canada, 
spray machinery manufacturers, spray 
material manufacturers, orchard ferti- 
lizer companies; fruit package manu- 
facturers, nurserymen and others. 

It is planned to have a Washington 
representative, and an executive officer 
located in Chicago. Both the public 
and the fruit growers will be greatly 
benefited through plans for improved 
distribution, better transportation, 
better grading and packing. 

Educational work will be under- 
taken to increase domestic consump- 
tion of fruit and fruit products, as 
well as development of export trade, 
particularly European, South Ameri- 
can and Australian. 

One of the primary objects of this 
federated horticultural board is , to 
maintain a Washington office to insure 
proper recognition and protection of 
the vast American horticultural re- 
sources. The Chicago business office 
will handle matters pertaining to dis- 
tribution and transportation, such as 
freight rates, securing sufficient cars 
to move the crop, and general direc- 
tion of all matters except those 
pertaining to legislation. ; 

It is planned to co-operate closely 
with the American Federation of 
Farm Bureaus in all matters affecting 
legislation. . These new activities are 
added to the functions of the 
American Pomological Society, which 
for 75 years has been the supreme 
court of all amateur and scientific 
horticulture, affecting the United 
States and Canada. 

The scientific and amateur horticul- 
turists will continue to conduct this 
work as they have done for the past 
75 years, but the Industrial Depart- 
ment of this giant organization will be 
in the hands of the leading practical 
orchardists and business men of the 
horticultural world. Such activities 
will be directed by the officers and an 
executive committee composed of the 
leading fruit men of the country. The 
president is Professor L. H. Baily, 
Ithaca, N. Y., the most noted 
authority of the horticultural world. 
First vice-president, C. J. Tyson, 
Floradale, Pa., one of the managers 
cf American Fruit Growers, Inc., the 
largest and most extensive fruit pro- 
ducing and marketing company in the 
United States. Canadian vice-presi- 
dent, Professor W. T. Macoun, director 
of the Dominion Experiment Farms, 
Ottawa, Canada. The executive com- 
mittee comprises H. H. Hardie, 
Hudson, Mich., representing manufac- 
turers of spray pumps; G. H. Minnich, 
Cleveland, O., representing insecti- 
cide manufacturers; Paul Stark; 
Louisiana, Mo., representing the 
American Association of Nurserymen; 
J. L. Duman, Waitesburg, Wash., 
representing western apple grow- 
ers; Dr. C. A. Bingham, Ohio, repre- 
senting middle west apple growers; A. 
J. Evans, Fort Valley, Ga., repre- 
senting southern peach _ growers; 
Frederick Cranefield, Madison, Wis., 
representing state horticultural so- 

cieties; Professor R. B. Cruickshank, 
Ohio State University, will act as 
secretary until the general offices are 
located, and a permanent executive 
secretary employed. 
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for My Boys, Dad” 


“T’m putting in fence posts that last—Long-Bell Creo- 
soted Yellow Pine. Why, they’ll be standing firm and strong around 
the orchards when my little fellows are grown men and I turn the 
place over to them. They’ll serve my boys and their boys after 
them, just as faithfully as they serve me, adding value to the 
farm and protecting the fruit crops. They’re ’way cheapest in 


Jonc-ReL. 


Creosoted Yeliow Pine Fence Posts 


are made decay and fire resistant by injecting Creosote (Dead Oil 
of Coal Tar) by the pressure-vacuum process. The sapwood is 
thoroughly saturated, preserving the natural long life of the wood. 


For further information use the attached coupon. We will be 
Posts shown here lad to send you a Valuable and Interesting Booklet—Free! 


Oh suis os The Ionc-Rert, Lumber Company)! 
md and 221§°R.A. LONG BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Sawed Quarters:  Creosoted Yellow Pine Posts, Ties, Timbers, Piling, and Wood Blocks; 
all suitable Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; Oak and Gum Lumber;Oak Flooring; 
and diameters. All California White Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors; Standardized Woodwor: 
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straight, smooth, 
uniform. 


Look for 
the L-B 
Trade-Mark 
in the Circle! 
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i, R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Me. 

Without obligation to me, please send me full ine 
formation about Creosoted Yellow Pine Fence Posts 
and creosoted lumber products for the farm. Also 
your Free Booklet, entitled “The Post Everlasting.” 
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HIGH-PRESSURE is the only kind 
which does the work properly. 


a perfect ‘‘cover”’ of foliage. 


from clogging pumps and nozzles. 


OSPRAYM 
SPRAYERS 















® The Junior Leader illustrated here is one of our most 
popular machines embodying the latest improved features. 





| Fruit Crops That Pay| 


pray—A fine, mist-like spray under # 


The FIELD OSPRAYMO engines | 
and pumps yield a maximun and constant | 
pressure which lightens labor and insures Lj 


Automatic Agitators keep the liquid in | 
constant solution. Brushes clean the Byx¢ 
suction strainers and prevent sediment Ms 





A SPRAYER for Every Need 
HIGH PRESSURE Guaranteed 





If your dealer does not handle the 
famous OSPRAYMO Line write 
us for new catalog and discounts. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Dept. B Elmira, N. Y. 
















Dont BLAME 


MOrse 


A horse cannot 
be expected to 
pull a load onicy 
roads or streets if his shoes are 
dull and smooth. 
If you expect him to exert all his 
ulling power, he must have a foot- 
old. Get 


Red Tip Calks 


today and save your horse from danger 
and yourself from delay and annoyance. 

On and off in 20 minutes, RED TIP 
CALKS put youin the always ready class. 

Compared to injuries sustained by your 
horse from falling, or possible fatal loss, 
not to mention damage to wagons and 
harness, RED TIP CALKS are CHEAP 
INSURANCE, 

Send today for bookiet. 


THE NEVERSLIP WORKS- 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 












































STRAWBERRY PLANTS, :i00.*Hsie, BP are 
trated book give all details about most vigorous true to 
nature productive stock now grown. Book free 


Mayers Plant Nursery, Merrill, Michigan 





snsienisanmntall 


PLANTS 
strawberries we will send 25 fine plants free, 


FREE CATALOG 
MASON ‘NURSERY CO., - - - Piedmont, Mo. C.S.PERDUE, Box 15, Showell, Maryland. 


Spoahey’ FREE foa7"etee oe ice STRAWBERRY PLANTS ,222%° 
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Cut down the running expense 
of your orchard 


Your success in this age of machinery depends on your use of | 
strong, thoroughly adjustable, light running machines. We, the 
makers of Planet Jr. implements have-constructed for you or- 4 
chard cultivators that are exceedingly strong, but light and easily 
handled. The most efficient cultivators made. Use a Planet Jr. 
and save the time and labor that eat up profits. 


: 












Write for our 72 page. — 
, describing and 
telling how to use cultivating im- 
plements of every kind. 














Easily—At a Cost of 12 Cents Centsa Cordt 


Write today for Big Special Offer and Lew | 
Direct Factory Price en Ottawa Log Saw. +d Clateh F472) elaver — 
eutfit that willBeat /to start saw eam 
Coal Shortage and make big money, |j!ever tostop; Tagine sic eo Ne: 3s 
e 


‘OTTAWA [OG SAW = 


Cuts Bown Trees—Saws Logs By Power 


Does Work of 10 to 15 Men at less Direct Gear Drives Saw: 
than one-tenth cost. Saw makes 310 strokes nochains to ; mo kare: no set 
aminute. Mounted on wheels. Easilymoved screws. — © Frost Proo roof Engine 
from log tolog and from cut to cut ans with cou! k shaft. 
king Pulls over 4H-P. Oscillating Mag- 


the log by oneman. No more 
cross cutsawing. The A aE, falls trees neto Ignition and Automatic Gov- 


any size » ee is in the ial clutch, Yever cooled, comben 
Sh wane without stopping 


























off hd to stop 
stert Tuns pumps feed to 
ap mt am out ar fas. Brest little fuel. W ~ 
the engine well in ef weather and on any kind of ground. 
evening.” 


301 Days Trial Seas 


and find out _———as> > to own an O' AWA and 











} — for itself as use it. You are fully pi 
yh 30 pers trial "The OTTAWA * et beck ’< ome 
—_— Over 10,000 satisfied users all 
For 





it 7 FREE BOOK. Send for big $2-page book and 


rename ots De co. 
Ottawa, Kansas 







have a profound effect in bettering 








The 58rd convention of California 
Fruit Growers and Farmers, held at 
Fresno, November 9 to 12, was, in some 
respects, the most noteworthy convention 
Of the kind ever held, and certainly, from 
the amount of constructive work that 
was done, it was the greatest meeting 
of the kind ever held in the state. Co- 
operation, standardization and transpor- 
tation were the topics which occupied 
the center of attention, all being covered 
in addresses by men of wide experience 
and a fund of valuable information. 
Out of these talks and the discussions 
that resulted, several resolutions were 
adopted, some of which are certain to 








1920 Bond Prices 


Write for list of selected bonds 
which offer safety, large income and 
opportunity for substantial increeas 
én value. ‘ 


L. L. Winkelman & Co. 


62 Broad Street, New York 


Telephone Broad 6470 


Branch Offices in Leading Cities 
Direct Wires to Various Markets 




















been carried on. Consequently, 
big dividends in larger and 


ATOMIZERS, 


spraying service. 





weeks ahead. 


erhaps you 














Px Ccopy of our latest Catalog 
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capacity, economical and 


UNLOADING T 





HONOR:BILT 


You not gauge your success in the growing of fruits and vegetables by the 
spr ma We iinscnsiiins-cdut an 


ance. Almost as as good Saneeabcmaiet It reduces the chances of failure and pays 

peintdlune: yields. Youcan'taffordto do without spraying, her “a 

you afford to waste your time and efforts by using poor materials and a cheap spray pump. 

MYERS SPRAY PUMPS and ACCESSORIES have been and sre assisting 
nurserymen, fruitmen, gardeners, florists, seedmen, farmers and others in their fight egainst 
fruit, tree and plant enemies. So complete is the MYERS line and so uniformly satis- 
factory is the MYERS service that every spraying need is successfully met by it — 

KNAPSACK & ND COMPRESSION SPRAYERS, BUCKET, 

AND POWER PUMPS AND COMPLETE OUTFITS, afford “a wide range for choice, 

all styles, regardless of size or capacity, being fully proven and guaranteed for efficient 


pas The mn early os pentionnte is just a few 
ave not given this a 
Novestheloes it is the Saad te become acquainted with the latest means 
and improved methods for spraying. Why not .write us today for a 
—mailed to anyone without obligation to 
purchase — and thus be fully informed about Myers Spray Pumps 
and what their 1 ak offer as te ease of operation, increased oa 
rapid application of mixtures? 


F.E.LMYERS & BRO. 


150 orance st. ASHLAND, OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PUMPS FOR EVERY See OeE. 
HAY COOLS DOOR HANGE 
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ut they are less frequent where spray- 
raying is of vital importance. It is crop insur-. 
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California’s Big Meeting 





the production and marketing methods, 

Prominent men from all of the impor. 
tant fruit marketing associations made 
talks dealing with the activities of their 

icular associations for the past year, 
he keynote of all of these talks were to 
a certain extent a reiteration of a state- 
ment made by George H. Hecke, state 
director of agriculture. In the opening 
address Mr. Hecke:said: “I will venture 
to say there is no —— confronting 
the agriculturist of today, whether 
affecting his individual business alone or 
that of his producing and marketing 
association, that under properly ad- 
ministered and well directed effort will 
not be solved through the efficacious in- 
tervention of ‘real co-operation.’” 

F. A. Seymour of the California 
Associated Raisin Company, in a very 
interesting 
Future Problems” said: “‘The greatest 
single problem of co-operative marketing 
present and future is to secure and main- 
tain co-operation, and the obstacle to 
this is the common weakness of human 
nature—the ever present fear that the 
other fellow is going to get — than his 
share and the unwillingness to divide 
equally the profits from a product.” 

In the talks and addresses on the 
activities of other co-operative associa— 
tions, the need for sticking together ~_ 
all striving for the ultimate goal w. 
manifest. So successful has the =e Mtn 
tive movement become in California, 
that there was a lively discussion con- 
cerning a movement that would cen- 
tralize all co-operative associations in 
the state into~one _— body, and re- 
sult in a smaller difference between the 
price received by the grower and the 
amount the consumer paid. 

Standardization elicited a favorable 
discussion which is certain to bring about 
a feeling even more favorable to the 
present standardization law that is in 
effect in California. The discussion 
among the fruit growers was led by 
F. W. Read, specialist in standardization 
of the state department of agriculture. 
To obtain a full uedlecsiandias of this 
topic, Mr. Read said it should one of 
education as to what constitutes each 
particular grade. He pointed out that 
me are ready to follow the standards 

ey are prescribed and pointed out, 
how the reputation of the community is 
benefited through the following out 
of standard packs, and how the profit of 
the grower is benefited when the 
standards are followed. 


In his remarks on the benefits that 
come from standard grades and packs, 
Dr. J. C. Whitten, pomologist, Univer- 
sity of California said: “One who sees 
the uniform packages of standardized 
fruits, attractively labeled, and ca 
a brand which is a guarantee of pa 
can understand why fruit growers are 
making money. California, which has 
led the world in co-operation and stand- 
ardization in marketing fruit, has pointed 
the way to success. All the work of 
-~ inating improved varieties of plants 

breeds of domestic animals has been 
ae effort toward standardization, secur- 
ing individuals which are alike, and there- 
fore better adapted toa specific purpose. 
Standard is based upon a and 
characters known to be most valuable 
for a specific use of purpose. The 
efficiency with which our standardiza- 
tion laws have been administered and 
enforced is a measure of the benefits_ 
shared alike by producer and consumer.” 

Transportation matters were brought 
up for discussion in a paper on “‘ Market- 
ing California Deciduous Fruits under 
Increased Freight Rates” by W. D. 
Bennett, sales manager California Fruit 
Exchange. He was followed by J. F. 

, general manager Southern Pacific 
Railway and the climax came in a vigor- 
ous arraignment of the railroad com- 

anies for their inordinate and 
espe ha by Charles F. Virden, president 
of the Virden Packing Company. The 
outcome of this vital matter was a 
resolution authorizing the state director 
of agriculture to appoint fa committee 
who will call into conference the o t- 
ing executives of the various rai 


| and their connecting lines for the pur- 
of cars, 
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(Continued from page 8) 


‘job, as my man let the lower 
track wheels get out of line wearing 
both them and the truck on one side 
so they had to be replaced at a cost 
of $200, most of which could have 
been prevented with about four hours’ 
work at the proper time. I bought 
my tractor in October of 1919 and 
have used it for everything from pull- 
ing stumps to pulling autos out of 
some of our delightful Southern In- 
diana mudholes. My repair bill for 
the first year has been $325. 

“It is my opinion that a tractor is 
the most economical thing an orchard 
man can have for the following rea- 
sons: 

“T, We must do steady cultivation 
for 2 few months out of the year and 
if we use horses for the work they 
eat their heads off the rest of the 
year. The tractor only eats when we 
use it so we can afford to pay more 
per meal the day it works. 

“2. We can cover a great deal more 
ground with the tractor with less 
labor, thus cultivating more at the 
important times. 

“3. We can get closer to the trees 
with the tractor than with the team, 
do better work and leave the ground 
level instead of ridged as we did be- 
fore with the single two-horse disk. 

“4, I like the low track-layer type 
of tractor best, because it is possible 
to turn around in a 12-foot circle with 
a nine-foot tandem disk and I have 
plenty of power for all my work.” 


Disks 40 Acres a Day 


H. F. Buck, Warrick county, Ind., 
has the following to say about his 
tractor experience in the orchard. “1 
bought my last tractor last fall; com- 
menced work early this spring. The 
repairs so far have been about $200. It 
will use 30 to 85 gallons of gasoline 
in about a 10-hour day and about one 
gallon of cylinder oil. I can double 
disk and use a harrow behind disk at 
the same time and disk my 40-acre 
orchard in a day. My tractor is a 
track-layer type, 25-40 H. P. It sure- 
ly does the work. The worst objection 
I have is the first cost, $4,500. 

“IT have had two other tractors, 
wheel-type, first one was 8-16 H. P. 
I ran it about two seasons and it was 
about worn out. I then got a 10-20 
H. P. wheel-type which was much bet- 
ter. After using it three years, I got 
this 25-40 H. P, track-layer, which is 
a real tractor. When plowing I use 
a five-gang disk plow and can plow 
16 to 18 acres a day, eight to nine 
inches deep. It would take me about 
three days with the 10-20 H. P. trac- 
tor to do the same work. I previously 
had to disk the orchard using 20 to 
22 gallons of kerosene which I now 
do in one day with 30 to 35 gallons 
of gasoline. We have never tried to 
disk our orchards with horses.” 

Frank Farnsworth, Lucas county, 
0., writes me as follows: “Our 10- 
18 H. P. wheel-type tractor continues 
its splendid service at a very small 
cost for maintenance. It is very 
adaptable to disking, plowing, sawing 
wood, shelling corn, husking and pull- 
Ing the sprayers by means of stub 
tongue, likewise by some means the 
manure spreader. We disk about 15 
acres of orchard a day with an eight- 
foot double disk. We use about a 
gallon of kerosene to an acre, or when 
using one-third to one-half gasoline, 
the amount of fuel is about one-fifth 
less. The added power, cleanness of 
engine and complete combustion, re- 
sulting in less fuel passing the pis- 
tons to crank case more than re- 
pays the extra expense of using part 
gasoline. 

“We figure that six to eight good 
horses would be required to-do the 
work done by this tractor, and in or- 
chards on hot days more would be 
required to offset the time lost in 
resting at the end of rows. 

. “The chief factor in tractor economy 
i the orchard comes from being able 
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Stamina Into Case Tractors 


N CASE shops, under the terrific impact of 

a constant stream of accelerated blows of 
huge steam hammers, white hot, high car- 
bon steel is accurately formed into forged 


driving gears, front axles, crank shafts, cam 
shafts, connecting rods and numerous other 





important parts of Case tractors. 


The many high-grade, steel forgings, heat 
treated and carbonized put strength 
and durability into Case tractors without un- 


necessary weight. 


These items are only a few indications of 
the high quality features that make Case 


tractors superior. 


Each part that goes into the construction of 
Case tractors is made and put in place with the 
same conscientious, efficient thoroughness that 
marks the manufacture of every forged part. 


Extra strength is built into Case tractors 
to protect Case users against delay and loss 
frequently experienced with tractors not made 


to the Case standard. 


J.I.Case Threshing, Machine C 


Dept. Al . Racine, 










The little matter of (0 cts. will bring you | 
the Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. The 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, pub- 
lished at the Nation’s center, for all the | 
Nation; an independent home paper 
that prints all the news of the world 
and tells the truth; now in its 28th 
4 — paper fills the bill with- 
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$1 a year. If} the World ’s Capital and 
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you can SAVEBIG MONEY buying 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
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“The Old Square Deal House” 
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Increase Net Profits By 
Shipping In The 








Universal 
Package 


This clean, neat package shows off your fruits and vegetables 
to best advantage. Preferred by commission men and retailers. 
Nets you larger profits because: 


It permits perfect ventilation. 

It is equally adapted to all crops. 

It is strong, light and inexpensive. 

It has neat, clean attractive appearance. 

It is easy to pack, to handle, to ship, is easily 
inspected, holds standard bushel, and can be 
furnished in any quantity. 


Write for prices and name of nearest package dealer TODAY 


PackageSalesCorporation _ iif 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


104 E. Jefferson Street 
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Beeman power means per- 
fect cultivation in the 
orchard and nursery. 


Compact and easily con- 
trolled, the Beeman culti- 
vates, plows or harrows 
under the low limbs close 
to the trunk of tree or 
Beeman operates a cider press, pulls a mowing machine or shrub without Inj ury. 
wagon and does scores of other traction and stationary jobs. Tools can be attached for 
shallow cultivation near trees and as deep as desired away 
from them. 


America’s Pioneer Small Tractor 


There’s no loss from eating buds, blossoms, fruits and small trees as in 
horse power cultivation. Ask your dealer about this pioneer multi- 








service stationary and traction power unit, or write us. 


BEEMAN TRACTOR COMPANY 
309 Sixth Avenue, South 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


| ScknOue by” tastes Gee Penk 


the work the 

ied oh 
the horses and leaving them fresh 
for their regular amount of work then 
end during the balance of the season.” 

The Simpson Orchard Company, 
Knox county, Ind., have the fol- 
lowing to say about. their 12-24 H. P. 
track-layer type tractor. “We have 
been using our tractor for two sea- 
sons and the repair bill has been about 
$300 in that time. We use a double 
disk in all our cultivation work and 
are able to keep up a better dust 
mulch and get closer to the trees 
than we did with horses. We disk 
about 30 acres of orchard a day, in 
one direction at a cost of $6 to $7 for 
fuel and oil. Formerly we used four 
horses to the disk and got over only 
eight to 10 acres in a day. 

“Our tractor does very nicely on our 
sandy soils and we could not do with- 
out it because we can get over so 
much ground in a day thus keeping 
ahead with our cultivation during the. 
important seasons of the year. Our 
main trouble has been with the track 
of our tractor and we suggest that at 
least on sandy soils, all tracks should 
be made of the bést manganese steel.” 

From the foregoing notes it would 
seem that the use of the tractor in 
these orchards is bringing not only 
satisfaction but profit to the owners. 
The tractor, like the spray . outfit, 
needs timely attention to avoid un- 
necessary expense for repairs. How- 
ever, only one of the four men quoted 
in this article actually have very much 
to do with the handling and care of 
the tractor themselves. In the end 
the tractor problem hinges on whether 
there are enough horses regularly 
carried to take care of the rush of 
work most profitably during the busy 
season or whether the horses are being 
cared for and fed the year around to 
do only a -few weeks’ work during 
these rush seasons. 





Minnesota Man Wins 
(Continued from page 8) 


boxes, with Jonathan; R. M.. Clark, 
Mitchelville, Ia:, for best five bushel 
baskets, with Grimes; R. M. Clark, 
Mitchelville, Ia., for best one-half 
bushel basket with Jonathan; J. H. 
Schweitzer, Springfield, Mo., for best 
five trays, with Missouri Pippin; M. J. 
Worth, Mondamin, Ia., for best five 
plates with Jonathan. 

In addition to the splendid displays 
of fruits, vegetables and flowers, one 
of the features of the exposition was 
the student’s judging contest. First 
place in this contest was one by the 
team from the Missouri Agricultural 
College, consisting of Neely Turner 
and O. C. McBride, Neosho, Mo.:, and 
R. R. Conrad, Marble Hill, Mo. 

Because of the great interest that 
has been aroused throughout the mid- 
dle west by the three expositions that 
have been sponsored by the Iowa State 
Horticultural Society as the Mid-West 
Horticultural Exposition, plans al- 
ready have been launched to make 
the show next year the greatest event 
of the kind that has ever been staged 
in the United States. Through the 
Iowa society a sum of $8,000 was 
made available this year by the state 
legislature, and additional funds from 
private sources. Treble the amount is 
sought for next year, and from the 
energetic manner in which secretary 
R. S. Herrick conducted the work of 
the present year, it is not to be 
doubted but that the most pretentious 
plans for next year will succeed. Mr. 
Herrick deserves unstinted praise for 
the excellent manner in which this 
year’s show was handled and the at- 
tractive manner in which all exhibits 
were staged. 


ALONG THE 


Seaboard 


ithe south’ newest great railway. 


In Florida, oranges and grapefruit net 
the grower from $500 to $1,500 per acre, 
$170 worth of grapefruit has been gath- 
ered from a single tree, 

Along the Seaboard productive land can 
be bought for about the interest many 
farmers pay on mortgages. The farms 
return more dollars per acre than high 
priced land in the North and West. Model 
schools, many churches, excellent roads, 


Vegetable Growers Count on 
$500 Profit per Acre 


The vegetable growers count on $500 
profit per acre and $1,500 is not unusual, 
Crops mature every month. 

Vast tracts of rich hammock and pro- 
ductive prairie land are yet untouched by 
the plow. Men, real farmers, are needed. 
Write for booklet and more information, 


J. M. Jones, General Development Agent 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
Room 279, Royster Building, -Norfolk, Va, 


35 Years’ Experien 
Packed into 8O Pages 





We have ~~ 35 yeare’ nursery and orchard 
into Hi: Planting Guide. I¢ 
boapaly oa to grow fancy fruit and how to pack it 
command top prices. And it gives help- 
fel bints for beautifyios the home grounds. ' 
Write today for this Planting Guide 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
“*Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 
Box 52 Berlin, Maryland | 








Every one went i it! | 
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Unhulled Witten Bless Sweet Clover. 
sowing. B: ae pr bane ooby one 
loney Making Crops pF 5 Geiss it. Sxoeent for. ‘ave 
and hay. to on all soils. 
Hulled Scarified at Low ent Lone a Mond 
Guarantee. Write today for 
Mutual Seed Co. Dept. 913 ‘mm Chicago, lk 








Through the Michigan Farm Bu- 
reau, a state association of canning 
crop growers is being organized. 





Because of the greatly increased 
demand for apple barrels in the vicin- 
ity of Marionville, Mo., an apple bar- 
rel plant has been established at that 





Prosrenry CABBAGE 


Quick as lightning. Hard a0 stone. On arte rene 
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Pp 
gived the chief attention on the formal 
and in committee and lobby 
ions. But less attention 
was given to such live as farm 
credits, tariff revision and crvigd trade 
tion. 


Of outstanding interest am the 

many excellent talks, was the : 
given by J. R. Howard. In 
reviewing the work of the year, he said 
that the federation had grown faster in 
strength and power than it had in mem- 
bership, despite the a that it now 
farmers. 

e confidence placed in ‘the federatien, 
and the counsel sought by leaders of large 
affairs were mentioned as significant of 
the respect and influence which the 
federation. has inspired. 

Eugene’ Davenport, dean of the 
[linois College of Agriculture, spoke on 
the power and possibilities of the Amer- 
jan Farm Bureau Federation. 
an organization,” said he, “‘is not only 
Sion wide: in its influence, but it is 
truly international in its scope. The 
farm bureau is the one farmers’ organi- 
gation built on broad enough lines to 
obtain justice for all American farmers.” 

A general defense of the federal re- 
serve system was made by W. P. G. 
Harding, governer of the federal re- 
serve boa: He stated that “The im- 
pression exists in the minds of many that 
the federal reserve system has adopted 
a policy of radical deflation and that. the 
farming interests have been the chief 
sufferers from this policy. No such 
policy has been undertaken,” he de- 


Several excellent addresses were made 
by women delegates, and the women in 
attendance at the meeting were unani- 
mously of the opinion that county farm 
bureaus should be organized on the 
family basis. The Ohio delegation went 
further and\ asked that women be given 
definite representation by at least three 
members on county, state and national 
executive committees. 

In the resolutions that were adopted 
on the last day of the convention, 
several indicated much concern over the 
falling markets, credits and possible 
financial distress of farmers. In one 
resolution it is asserted that ‘“‘the need 
of rural personal credits is important,” 
and the legislative committee was urged 
to give due consideration to the subject. 
Provisions of the federal farm loan act 
are approved, and a demand is made for 
an amendment to the act increasing the 
loan limit to $25,000. One resolution 
demands enactment of the truth-in- 
fabric bill; another calls for simplifica- 
tion of the income tax law and removal of 
opportunity for interpretation of that 
act by administrative officer. 

Murray D. Lincoln, executive sec- 
tetary of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, gave a program providing for or- 
ganizations by commodity, with all 
centralized in the general farm bureau or- 
ganization using the services of the 
organization department, legal depart- 
ment, publicity, marketing, etc. He 
forecast. the timate need of a great 
holding company with millions of capital, 
to care for the great marketing and 
financing operations of the commodities, 


peg en THE GOPHER 
1, sccording to the Agricultural Gazette 
of Canada, the use of chlorine gas gives 
Fat promise of being an inexpensive but 
hly efficient means of controlling 
gophers. The means of treatment was 
to permit a small quantity of chlorine 
gas to flow from the cylinder containing 
of o- into the gopher burrows known 
be infested. Saskatchewan, it that were 
deter in it was found 
that a very t amount of was 
sufficient to drive the gophers out_of 
i burrows gas’ exsping pot in great pe 
Where a sligh y er amount 0 
the gas was-admitted to the burrows, the 
forhers did not come out of the holes, 
ving been killed almost immediately. 





after the heavy gas reached them. . 
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Compound Tablets by return mail, post 


know that you can double and atie sc your poultry profits by 
doubli egg yield—perhaps get five or seven times as many 
pe Be my frien winter by using these 

g water or feed. Because I want these tablets knows in every township in America 
I say: try them at my risk. If you like them, tell your friends. If not, you are not outa cent. 


My Secret Formula An Amazing Success 


A few days ago Mrs. Adam B. Schafer of 
Chaffee, Mo., wrote me as follows: “Last season I 
ted two boxes of your Buttermilk Compound Tab- 
Before using, hardly any 
eggs. After using, in January got 469 eggs, in Feb- 
ruary got 612 eggs from 64 hens.” That is certain- 
ly some increase, and you will notice that these 
hens laid nearly 200 more eggs in February than 
they did in January. Evidence that the laying 
power of your hens should keep right on increasing 
even in the dead of winter, if you will use these 


or trebling 
ds 


lets in drinking water. 


wonderful tablets persistently. 


For thirty-five years I have been connected 
I know many poultry 
I used to think 
it was a crime—a crying shame—that so many . 
hard-working men and women had to lose in winter 
Finally I com: 


with the poultry industry. 
raisers from Maine to California, 


| the profits they made in summer. 


<< re 
iinQneMonih 


ply write me and [ will send you a 
big triple size box of my famous Battermilk 


menced studying to find a way to MAKE hens lay 
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paid. I want you to 







tablets, They are fed easily 

































im winter. Then I called in some of the ablest 
chemists and scientists in the country to help me. 
Nearly two years ago we worked out the formula 
which has since produced. such amazing results. 
This secret formula of many valuable ingredients 
in combination with concentrated buttermilk bids 
fair to revolutionize the poultry industry—to help 
make poultry raising one of the most profitable 
businesses in the world. 


At first I just sent my tablets to a few 
friends, but when I saw how enthusiastic they were 
—when I was convinced beyond all doubt that I had 
really discovered the real secret of: making hens 
lay in winter—I felt that it was my duty to thou- 
sands of earnest men and women to bring this 
amazing wonder-worker to their attention. I com- 
menced to advertise in a small way. Replies rolled 
in by thousands from every state and county. It 
wasn’t long until I was getting grateful lettters 
telling me what a god-send this secret formula is. 


Send No Money 
Just Write Me—That’s ‘All 


Because I want one welitten 1 new users enaenaat ae these ‘on 

derful tablets I am willing to send you a big triple 

size box if you will just write me—your name and 

cay is all I need. Use a postal card if you = 
I'll send the tablets by return mail; post 

use the tablets 30 days, then report results to me. “t 

you are not satisfied in every way—if you are not 











4,200 Eggs. 


1 ur tablets th 
give yo ets e@ pra 
your “MRS. ARTHU 
75 Eggs Instead of None. 
Before using the tabicts I 
Within 10 days after 


was finally gorthan 75 eges & 
spring. MRS. R. H. 


tablets increase 


Last winter I fed two boxes of 
feed. ne Se ae 
wards 30 


After 
day, and in the coldest weather in winter. 
MRS, ELMER HOTTMAN, 


Best Tablets Made. 


The Buttermilk 
= the common tableta I got more escs 
after using them. 
the “Buttermilk” are the best. I fed three 
winter, My 
more tablets. MRS, WALTER ELLIS, 


Made $75.00. 


a few months. 





A 
Over 10,000 People | i: 22 OLE He Ss Bay 
Wrote Me Last Year 


Here are a few samples of the kind of letters 
I received from all parts of the country. 


I used two boxes of your tableta) Before using them 


got only 6 eggs a day. Within two weeks was getting 12 
to 15 a day. - eeven months I got about 350 dozen 
4,200) m my 48 hens, I did not hav» any Roup, 


i TUCKER, Wilkinson, Ind. 


I found the tablets were fine to start hens to laying. All I need is your ead efisee— 
wasn’t Setting ny a | & postal card or use the coupon Delo rh utes 


started. 
and fed the tablets until 
TZ, Scranton, Kans. 


Makes °Em Lay in Coldest Weather. 
tablets mixed with 


eges a day. 
ots ae tats aie wan ae 50 and 60 eggs a 
Ridgeway, Wia 


Compound, Tabicts, I think, are gn 
I have some other tablets, bat Comb’s Buttermilk Compound Tablets. 


flock did rth have the ae. Will send for 
Gypsum, Kana 


I began feeding your tablets about the first of Janu- 
ary and sold about Big. 00 worth cf eges from 30 ane in 
RS. M, J. STUTE, Kannapolis, N. 





















more than pleased—the tablets are to cost you noth- 


times as many—and your flock is healthier than ever 
before—full of pep and strutting —~¥-¥ — healthy 
red combs—the tablets cost you only $1 


No matter what you have psec ag bef 
to remember that my ~y yo Bg as 
different from anything quteet e 
to succ where others failed. men only -y Soe 
must remember that I send you a big jae size box 
Foe gl three times as big as the ordinary box of 

ets. 


» mn you 


Mae A» © Special ‘a kg Se — 
8 u 
sntumte--it may never be made again.” ae eos 7 


Write Me Personally 


you the tablets post paid by return 
R. C. COMBS, General 


Milk Products Co, sSs2"s2 "st 


Kansas City, Mo. 
DW Res Ss ON RR Se Bee ee me ee 


R. C. COMBS, General Manager 
MILK PRODUCTS CO. 
564 Creamery Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


As per your offer send me your big triple size bor of 
I understand f£ 
may use the tablets in a thirty-day test, and if satisfied 
x they cost me $1, otherwise they are to cost me nothing. 


stand and 
mail, 


+ 


} Name 
Address 
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Stark Delicious 


Actual 
Size 





Here’s the Tree of Good Fortune for apple growers. 
Stark Delicious trees have triumphantly proven all our 
profit-crop claims. Growers in almost every state are 
pouring in upon us reports of wonderfully rich money har- 
vests due to their Stark Delicious trees. 
























“My Stark Delicious trees so far as rapidity of 
growth, immunity from disease, and bearing 
qualities are concerned, surpass all other varie- 
ties in my orchard. Mest of my trees picked 
from 25 to 30 boxes. If I were to state the exact 
amount of money received from, my Stark 
Delicious trees in 1919, I would be looked 
upon by the Average Easterner as a twentieth 


“Half my orchard of 4,000 trees is made up 
of Stark Delicious, for which I get $1.00 more 
per box than for any other variety, and yet 
Stark Delicious is the first to be sold out. The 
trees are vigorous and disease resistant and bear 
annually. Autos drive 100 miles to see my orchard 
to get Stark Delicious.” 7 

J. S. Brown, Hendersonville, N. C. 


which have been bearing since they were four 
years old. Some of the trees had two to three 
barrels on them last a and this year. The 
tree is very hardy and vigorous grower. Apple 
the best in the world, brings the biggest price of 
all others. They brought me $10 per barrel last 
year, while others sold for $3.50 to $5.00 per 
The Stark Delicious is the best storage 
don't scald nor decay like 


“The Stark Delicious apple trees I purchased from you 11 years 
ago bore fruit the third year. This season they bore from ten to 
fourteen bushels per tree of fine select stock. They are thrifty and 
heavy growers and stand our severe cold winters to perfection. 
Least susceptible to scale, worms, and scab of all my other vari- 
eties. While we have had a bountiful crop this 
year, my Stark Delicious apples readily brought 
two and a half times as much as other varieites.” barrel. 

D. Wieman, Jr., Armanda, Mich. @pple I ever saw, they 


a Some others. Have kept them in storage to the 
“I set out about 12 years ago Stark Delicious, first of April then took them out and kept them 


“T consider Stark Delicious apple the finest ever 
grown. They usually bear every year. If I was 
planting an orchard again, Stark Delicious and 
Jonathans would be my choices of variety. 

sold my Delicious for $4.00 a basket at my 
orchard."—W._ D. Anderson, Henderson, II. 

“These Stark Delicious trees all‘ bore this year 
and you never saw such highly colored Stark 
Delicious apples in your life. Tree at seven years 
produced five and one-half boxes of fancy and 







Luther Burbank, the Wizard of Horticulture, 
—* | raed says: ‘The finest apple in all the 
world.” 

No wonder it is bringing growers big profit prices 
like these: 


Stark Delicious 
(photo above) 
bearing big crop 
in J. E. Thurs 
by’s orchard, 
near Cognelia, 
bout 
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Two Great Gifts to 


Stark Delicious 


These big, radiant red, exquisitely flavored apples 
are the glories of the fruit stands—the high price 
kings of the city markets—the fortune makers for 
fruit growers everywhere. The trees are heavy and 
steady bearers, extremely hardy and renowned for 
their resistance against tree diseases and rust, 


° ae Ps The Handsomest, Highest Quality Red Apple in U. S. 








The Wealth-Maker of Big-Profit Orchards 


century Ananias. I will give you gross returns 
for approximately 7 acres of Stark Delicious 
trees. I have not the exact figures before me, 
but it lay between $17,000 and $18,000. Of 
all the varieties grown in this part of the country, 
Stark Delicious is the general favorite.” 

T. H. Atkinson, Entiat, Wash, 


Don’t Scald Nor Decay Like Many Other Apples 


in house two or three weeks without any dg 
of decay.” 

C. W. Greer, Front Royal, Va. 
If you are contemplating a commercial o 
you must buy heavy bearing trees—and tree 
that bear the fruit that tops the market. If you 
want to raise the best sort of fruit in your littl 
home orchard, you want the kind of trees that 
bear soon and always bear the fruit that you will 
be proud to show to your neighbors. T: ‘ote= 
plant Stark Delicious. 


extra fancy apples. I did not have a chance 
take a Stark Delicious apple to market. 
came from around the country and bought 

could produce at twice the price of other apples 


The tree grows sturdy and strong.” 
L. H. Richardson, Enid, Oklahoma, 
Send for 1921 Catalog—and Post yourself oa 


How To Grow The Better Kind Of Fruits Tig 
“Command The Better Kind Of Prices. 





Hesays: 
“People here are 
going wild about 
Stark Delicious.” 


3 yr. and 4 mos. old Stark Deli« 
cious in orchard of Jas. H. Stone, 
Nebo, Illinois, (photo abdve) beare 
ing fine crop of big red beauties. 













5-year-old Stark Delicious in G, 
J. Hopkins’ orchard, near Trout- 
ville, Va., (photo at right) bear- 
ing big crop. This is one of 3000 
Stark Delicious trees in Mr, Hope 


kins’ orchards. pliments. 





Stark Delicious Taos Bearing 45 Bushels 


See that photo below? It was sent to us by E. S. Marlott, the owner of the well-known Port M 
Fruit Farm, Port Murray, N. J. He wea ea 
“It would have been worth your trip to see.our orchards loaded with apples on trees purchased from 

: - you—the Stark Delicious 
trees loaded almost to the 
breaking point. And such 
fine, large, fat, well-colored 
apples! Droves of people 
came to see. 


“Enclosed you will find a 
f snapshot of one of my Stark 

Delicious. This tree had 45 
props under ti—despite the 
Sact that last spring one man 
thinned this tree for nearly 
half a day. It bore $5 bush- 
els at picking time. 


“TI also find your Stark’s 
Golden Deliciousa wonder- 
ful grower and young bear- 
er. The trees I purchased 
of you 2 years ago (1918) 
bore Opies this past season 
(1920)." 





SEED COLLECTION Means to you. 
lected STARK SEED for a 20x42 ft. 


germination—for a single dollar bill. 






Pre 


and we will return your dollar. 
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Better SEED BOOK, Free ToY ou 


An Unusual Book—a De Luxe Edition—all in Colors 
—and presenting only the best Seeds in each 
class and for each section. 


We're just as proud of this book as we are of 
STARK SEEDS. 

ronounced it the most handsome, helpful and 
instructive catalog of quality Vegetable, 
Flower and Farm Seeds that was ever compiled, 


We want ¥ to have a copy—with our com 
address on the coupon—or a postcard—and it will go 
forward to you, postpaid, at once. 


$20: Worth of Vegetables for Just $1 


That’s what our 1921 “Prize Garden” $1.00 STARK 
Enough se- 

Garden— 
actually $2.20 worth of Verified Seeds—tested for 


Virile seeds—full of lifeand growing power. Beans, 
Beets, Carrots, Cucumbers, Cabbage, Celery, Sugar 
Corn, Swiss Chard, Lettuce, Melons, Peas, Parsnips, 
Onions, Radishes, Squash, Salsify (Oyster Plant), 
Spinach, Tomatoes and Turnips—Sent to you Postage 
id for a dollar. Send a Dollar Bill Now For This 
Collection—with the coupon—and if you are not 
satisfied with the seeds when you get them, return it 


Many authorities have 


rite for it. Just put your name 


Write for it today. 
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Not in a few. solated instances. Not where 
conditions were exceptionally favorable. But 
in orchards in Va., N. J., Dis. Columbia, Calif., 


bakes 
cr 


a Ore., Wis., Penn., Tenn., Tex., Ia., N. Y., Md., 
re me, Conn., Mass., Mich., Mo., N. Mex., Nor. Caro- 
» OH lina, Wash., Ohio, W. Va., and other states 
untry, that continued to be added to the list. 
Not little crops of apples—but good crops of 
good-size app es—128 apples to a 2-year-old 
tree—21 apples to a 2-year-old tree—a bushel 
y eign 
It a es 50 to 75 per cent larger than 
te Eienco—asel will keep 4 months longer than 
{4B Grimes. Prof. J.C. Whitten, for 25 years Dean 
) that of Horticulture, Mo. Coll. of Agric., and now 
= Professor Horticulture Univ. Calif. writes: “I 


received on July 15th, Golden Delicious apples 


2-Year-Old Trees Bear in 


ce Note the excerpts from letters that we print beneath 
each photo of 2-yr.-old Stark’s Golden Delicious on this 
page. Then—send for catalog giving all the letters 
ples, from delighted Stark’s Golden Delicious growers. 


oma. Look at some of the letters that are pouring in upon us. 

From Connecticut—S. P. Hollister, Prof. Pomology, 
f oo Conn. A; Coll., Storrs, Conn., writes: ‘‘There were 9 
Tha apples this year on one Stark’s Golden Delicious Tree 
we got from you in Spring 1918. 


Scores of big men in the horticulture and orchard field 
have journeyed from a distance to investigate these 
famous trees and the fruit they bear. 

As a result, Prof. Wendell Paddock, Ohio’s noted State 
Horticulturist, wrote: “‘Golden Delicious beats anything 
lever saw. It produces apples very much like a peach 
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The photo below wes sent to us by 
J. Ginther, Bone Gap, Ill., who 
wrote: “My 2-year-old Stark's 
Golden Delicious tree has 21 ape 
gles on it. They are fine.” 
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We have proofs that STARK’S GOLDEN DELICIOUS trees bore 
fruit on 2-year-old trees in 23 different states. 


To Follow Grimes Golden in World’s Markets 


Official Scientific Investigation Reports: 


Address Box 389 


on STARK BRO’S 


Narserymen and Seedsmen es 
At LOUISIANA, MO., Since {816 


: The Shenandoah 
Exper. Station at Geneva, N. Y., {Valley pre or gate 


Sie this photo of a Stark's fei pantina hate a" making COUPON! 


from six 2-year-old trees in another orchard— 
and soon. We could fill page after page of 
this issue of this paper with unsolicited letters 
from men growing Stark’s Golden Delicious ap- 
ples. This magnificent late-keeping, highest 
quality yellow apple will bring top prices on 
all the markets, along with the famous Stark 
Delicious, King of all Red Apples. It is being 
heavily planted by commercial orchardists be- 
cause they realize that this Queen of all 
Yellow Apples is the long-looked-for apple. 


(picked last fall) in thoroughly — and juicy 
condition. Flavor was very sprightly despite 
long-time storage and repeated handlings. I 
have never eaten an apple, coming out of stor- 
age this late, which retained so fully its normal 
crisp texture. It far outstrips Grimes Golden.” 


23 States—World’s Record 


From Oregon—A. Johnson, Ashland, Ore., writes: “There 
was a good box of apples this year on 6 Stark’s Golden 
Delicious that I planted 2 years ago.” 

From Iowa—Dr. W. E. Lawhead, Burlington, Ia. 
writes: “I counted 6 welformed apples this year on one 
Stark’s Golden Delicious got from you 2 years ago.” 
From Texas—C. A. Griffith, Tatum, Texas, writes: 
“My Stark’s Golden Delicious tree (2-year-old) has 10 
apples—S or 6 or them 6 in. in circumference—despite 
severe freeze April ist that killed all my peaches.” 



















wet produces its fruit—from lateral buds on last year’s 
wood. 

Write today for complete information about this great 
apple and all other Stark Bro’s Apples, Peaches, Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, Berries, Shrubs and Ornamental 
Plants and Trees. 
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Above photo was sent in by H. D. 
Didier, Roanoke, Va., who wrote: s da 
“My 2 -old Stark’s Golden en 
Delicious ore 14 apples this bays ow 

a 


hkosh, Wis., says that 
's Golden Deltctous 
bove bore 18 


S.Z 3 
the 2-year-old Stark 
tree shown in photo a 
large apples this past season. 
“Can stand as much 
as Wealthy — 
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. _ Stark’s Golden 
3 Delicious 


Actual 
Size 



































A. Russell Paul, Belvi- 
dere, N. J., sent us this 
photo, saying: “This 
Stark's Golden Deli 
cious bore 12 apples 
at 15 months—over 
100 at 27 

monthsi? 
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to you at planters prices. 


of our business comes from old customers, we give them agtisfactory stock 

70% that’s the answer. After aman has once bad our trees—he knows he will get what he 
wants aA ~ —— from us and he knows Maloney sells at cost of production plus one Profit so the 
price right. 

Nowis the time to get started in the fruit business—acre for acre—an oe pat much better 
than any other crop. But start right. Get absolutely healthy true to name 

We know the varieties sent you are just what you order, because they are raised, packed and 
shipped under our personal supervision. That’s a in 37 years we iw built up the largest 
nurseries in New York State. It will pay you to send for our Pann and start your orchard right. 

a there was a small planting of fruit tree seedlin during the war-there is now an alarming 

short throughout the United States. Ifyou don’t want to be disappointed this spring— 

ORDER. ARLY. 
Send for our big. free Hand mH d Catalog. It explains why we can sell 
better trees direct to you at such reasonable prices for orchard planting. Absolute satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


We Prepay Transportation Charges on all orders for over $7.50 


MALONEY BROS. & WELLS CO., 52 West St, Dansville, New York fied 


Dansville’s Pioneer Wholesale Nurseries 














The finest dian chititinnl otitis oes Gibiees direct from our upland nurseries 


and service— 








NEVINS SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS 
Do you know that you can obtain more pleasure 
and = from a gi of strawberries and = 
—_ other equal emount of land on your 
elects ancewuiadcos and 
oe you something about ourselves and our favorable 
location where soil and climate combine to produce 
plants of superior quality. It tells: How to select varie- 
ties best adapted to your soil and needs. How to prepare 
the soil for planting. When to plant. The different 
systems of small fruit growing. How to plant. How to 
care for the patch. How to pick and market the fruit so 
as to obtain the highest prices. How to renew the 
It is a Fruit Grower’s Guide and whether you buy 
your plants of us or not you will need this helpful book— 
UNevins Success with Small Fruits.” Send for 
yous copytoday. A postal will bring it. 
ELMER H. NEVINS 


































$700.00 An Acre 


You couldn’t make that much money on wheat or 
corn, but it has often been the profit on crops of straw- 
berries and raspberries. Some people make even more. 

Knight’s Guide to Small Fruits tells how and what 
to grow. Our long experience with small fruits has shown 
us which berries pay —you’ll find them in our catalog. 
m Sent free for your name. 


DAVID KNIGHT & SON 
. Box 76, Sawyer, Mich, & 
BATT NM NN I I mn 
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Strawberry Plants 


The real money makers, extra heavy rooted and free from disease. 
THE WORTH WHILE KINDS—including the three BEST EVERBEARERS. 
A large assortment of the BEST and most profitable varieties of small fruit plants 
to select from. Grown, handled and packed by men of long experience. 
28 years of experience in growing fruit plants for the commercial trade and 
our binding guarantee insures your PROTECTION and SATISFACTION with 


WESTON’S TRUE-TO-NAME STOCK 


Our prices have been greatly reduced and Wholesale Prices will be quoted on 
large amouzts. It will be to your interest to write today for Weston’s Free Catalogue, 
a book that Tells the Truth about fruit plants, cultural instructions and many other things 
of the utmost value to the grower. 

A. R. WESTON & co., R. D. 1, BRIDGMAN, 










MICHIGAN 











mT. Most Wonderful Tomato Ever Grown’ 






That's what one of my customers says of Beebe’s Early Pro- 
lific, and it really is g marvelous. It is a wonderful bearer, 
ing to bloom when only 6 or8 inches high. Fruit as large as any 








Troe = trees are Ayam 9 this season, but — have F amnty te) 
ie Big Catalog sent fi (165 


HES AND SEED HOUSE, 2 Court SL, BEATRICE, WEB. 
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ITH the coming of cold 

weather, operators of motor 

trucks and farm tractors will 
starting their motors. The reason for 
this is apparent—gasoline does not 
vaporize as quickly or as freely when 
the thermometer is under the freezing 
mark as in warm weather. Conse- 
quently the fuel must be thoroughly 
heated before it passes into the com- 
bustion chamber of the motor, so that 
the particles are broken up into a 
highly explosive vapor, before it will 
become a fuel such as is required to 
operate the motor, and until the mani- 
fold and motor becomes thoroughly 
heated, trouble in starting and keep- 
ing moving will ensue. 

The first thing should be attended 
to is to substitute light lubricating 
oil in the motor, transmission and 
differential for the heavy lubricant 
which has been used in warm weather. 
Heavy oils and greases become thick 
and almost solid masses when the 
weather turns cold, and unless the 
substitution is made, it requires a 
great amount of power to turn the 
motor and gears over. If the machine 
is equipped with a self-starter the 
battery will soon become exhausted in 
turning the motor over, unless ex- 
plosions of fuel occur at once in the 
combustion chamber of the motor. If 
the machine is cranked by hand, it is 
usually a tedious job to start the 
engine. 

When cold weather comes, or as 
soon thereafter as possible, the ac- 
cumulated carbon in the motor should 
be removed—either by burning it out, 
or scraping. Hgulty spark plugs 
should be replaced with perfect ones, 
and the firing points on the plugs 
should be sandpapered with fine paper 
or emery cloth. The firing points 
should be adjusted to the right dis- 
tance to provide the hottest and surest 
spark. Usually a dime is employed 
as a guide for the distance between 
the points. Spark plugs should be 
frequently tested to know absolutely 
that each one is firing properly. 

Unless an anti-freezing compound 
is placed in the radiator, the con- 
scientious operator will. drain his 
cooling system at night when there is 
any danger of the temperature drop- 
ping below the freezing point. 
this case starting is materially helped 
by filling the radiator next morning, 
or when the machine is to be taken 
out, with boiling water. This warms 
up the motor and serves to get the 
motor running quicker. If electricity 
is available the manifold should be 
heated up with an electric torch, but 
the writer would strongly advise 
against using a gasoline or oil torch 
to heat the manifold, owing to danger 
of fire from leaking gasoline. 


Raw Gasoline Helps 


A LOT of trouble and unnecessary 
swear words can be saved when 


| starting the motor, by employing arti- 


ficial assistance at the start. Some 
motors are equipped with an injector, 
by which raw gasoline is forced into 
the combustion chamber of each cyl- 
inder, and this will explode on com- 
pression, and make starting easier. If 
the motor is not so0 equipped, the 
operator can supply his own gaso 





Tractors Trucks and Eng 


Starting Engine When Cold 


By Frank E. Goodwin, Department Editor 


experience more or less trouble in 


line your dapertisents spd tie waties Sa 


by o the pet cocks and pouring Make use of the 
pgp gn Pe nful of meng into pte seh is yours to command. 


seamen Fruit. Grower 


cock is immediately closed, for two 
reasons: To prevent evaporation of 
the gasoline, and to ensure against 
its being blown out of the cylinder 
by the upstroke of the piston, with 
attendant danger from being set on 
fire by a from the plug. 
This would enable the operator to 
start the motor at the first turn of 
the flywheel. But sometimes the 
motor is so cold that even it will not 
start with raw gasoline. that case 
there is one more alternative to which 
the operator can turn. 


Last Resort 


Boe sr or four drops of picric acid, 
mixed with a teaspoonful of gaso- 
line, forms a highly explosive fue?, 
and a faint spark from the plug will 
give an impulse to the pistons which 
will start the truck or tractor when 
everything else fails. I can only ad- 
vise the use of picric acid as a last 
resort, because on account of its high 
explosiveness it would strain the 
motor if used frequently. Don’t use 
this until all other means fail, and 
then only in case cf great necessity 
thereafter. 
Retard the Spark 

* THE tractor or truck is equipped 

with a magneto to furnish the 
spark, it probably is equipped with an 
impulsive starter, i. e., the first turn 
of the flywheel produces a hot and 


- fat spark that is a valuable aid in 


getting started quickly. This form 
of magneto is most valuable to heavy 
duty motors in that it reduces crank- 
ing to a minimum. But let me add 
a word of warning: See that the spark 
is retarded nearly as far as possible, 
so as to avoid as far as possible the 
danger from broken forearms from the 
kick of the crank. 
Open Highways 

The writer predicts that during this 
coming winter the highways will be 
kept open to much greater extent than 
ever before, through the use of motor 
trucks and farm tractors. Here is 
one advantage the motor has over 
the horse, in that a snowplow can 
be put in front of the motor and it 
can be pushed along, clearing: the 
rcad so that the motor can obtain a 
foothold and thus be kept going, 
Farmers and others who will try 
keeping their roads clear from snow 
for the first time this winter, should 
not make the mistake of hii the 
snowplow behind the truck or tractor, 
else the machine will very likely be- 
come stalled, because the wheels or 
cleats can get no hold on solid ground. 

Don’t try to “buck” drifts, even 
with a track-laying farm or road trac- 
tor. Where drifts occur, the hand 
shovel will-still have to be employed, 
and it will be in the hands of a h 
man. There are some things whi 
even a machine will not do, and this 
is one of them, unless: it be a big 


possess. 


trouble you, let the 
GROWER wrestle with them. This is 
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Mrs. Moor Meets Old Pals 


T HAD BEEN a trying me for Mrs. Moor 
though perhaps not much more so than 
usual, but she was tired—duties were 

many, money was none too plentiful, husband 
and children, though dear and loving, were 
careless and inconsiderate, and the next door 
neighbor had been heard to remark in a high 
key that she wished people weuld keep their 
chickens out of other people’s ,, 
though goodness knows it was only last night 
that the paling came loose in the picket fence 
and left the opening that lured a foraging fowl. 

She felt discouraged and a bit critical of her 

surroundings, as she stretched out on the 
lounge for a few minutes rest, and before she 
stopped thinking of her worries it was time to 
et ready for the meeting at Nellie Brownell’s 
She still felt a trifle sorry for herself as she 
walked down the road, but the sunshiny air 
did its work of good cheer, and soon she was 
thinking how lovely was the country in which 
she lived, how darling were her children, how 
splendid and devoted her husband, how kind 
and helpful most of her neighbors were even 
if they did not like chickens in their gardens. 

Presently a sweet-looking woman, whose 

face she vaguely recalled but could not exactly 
place, joined her and walked along. Her 
presence was so agreeable that Mrs. Moor 
was moved to say, ‘‘Oh, dear! I wish people 
could all be as pleasant as are and neigh- 
bors not so fussy.” The other woman smiled, 
but merely said, ‘‘Here we are,” as they 
turned in at a house that looked considerably 
like Mrs. Moor’s own, the neighborhood not 
offering much variety in the way of houses. 

There was quite a gathering of women, all 

of whose faces were familiar with the long 
familiarity of years. Just an ordinary assembly 
of excellent, good American women, yet with 
strong individuality marked on each face. 
One was noticeable for kindly eyes that seemed 
always ready to send out a friendly glance. 
Everybody wanted to talk with her, and faces 
grew happier as they chatted. Another wore a 
somewhat fretful expression and’ was left 
pretty much to herself. A third was a timid, 
nresolute soul who, you felt at once, would 
meet trouble more than half way and lack the 
strength to deal with it, while quite near her 
stood one whose bearing betokened high cour- 
age and devotion. Here was a woman who, it 
was evident, would face anything for her loved 
ones, whose every motion and tone invited 
confidence and reliance, a wife, mother and 


‘friend to turn to on darkest days. 


It seemed to Mrs. Moor that she had never 
before noticed such a variety among her old 
friends, and yet she was aware of a keen 
personal sympathy and understanding be- 
tween herself and each one—the strong and the 
weak, the coward and the courageous, the 


fretful, the friendly and the cheerful. - 
“Wouldn’t it be splendid,” she sighed, 
‘if we could pick out the very people we like 


best to live with? I see some here with whom 


I could be happy forever, who would give me 
so much joy, and others who would take so 
much joy from me. I do wish that I might 
choose which I must live with.” 

‘You can do just that by making a little 
effort,” said her companion. ‘‘Take a good 
look at all these women. Don’t they each bear 
a resemblance to someone you know very 
well?” ‘‘Why, yes,” stammered Mrs. Moor. 
‘‘Now that I think of it, every one of them is 
like a reflection my mirror has shown me on 
different days, and dear me! YOU ARE, TOO.” 

‘‘Well, there you are,” replied the other 
woman, ‘‘and you are at full liberty to choose 
your own company. Of course, you can’t 
dictate who shall live next door or down the 
road, but you can select the much nearer 
neighbors who dwell within yourself.”’ Then 
with a smile she added, ‘“Think it over. 

Mrs. Moor rubbed her eyes and rose from 
the lounge with a feeling of great refreshment 
and renewed energy, but she stood quite still 
by the open window for several minutes be- 


‘fore she turned to dress for the meeting. She 


was thinking it over. 
pitiietarien 





This Never Happens! 


HEN it comes to saving labor, you should 
see my nearest neighbor, Mr. Jacob Joseph 
Jones. He has numberless devices, gets 
them heedless of the prices, if they rest his precious 
bones. Jake’s a fellow that can figure out some 
clever little jigger anywhere it saves a move. Place 
is plastered with surprises, both in big and little 
sizes—Jake’s not working in a groove. With his 
wits and hands conniving he’s continually contriv- 
ing some new labor-saving scheme. There’s un- 
limited machinery decorating Jacob’s scenery. He’s 
progressive as a stream. Let me make the fact 
emphatic: Farming’s almost automatic with the 
system used by Jake. He is piling up the money, 
ret an easy life and sunny, for his muscles never 
ache. 

But his wife, poor slaving woman, he’s forgot 
that she is human; she’s not living at her ease. 
While she’s never heard complaining at the energy 
she’s straining, funny, Jacob never sees that the 
way she does her sweeping isn’t in the least in 
keeping with the way his work is done. There’s 
no kitchen water flowing, no electric lights are glow- 
ing, to make Mandy’s labor fun. When she wants 
to do a washing, Mandy has to go to sloshing in the 
hard, old-fashioned way. Seems that never an in- 
vention comes to Jacob J’s attention that would 
shorten Mandy’s day. Though, of course, he is re- 
spected, you yourself may have detected, ’twould be 
greater if he’d make things around the house as 
handy with conveniences for Mandy as the barn 
and fields for Jake-—Wheeler McMillen in “Power 


Farming.” 








Consider the Farmer 
eee was a time when no one con- 


sidered the farmer. If he was given 

a passing thought it was as a Rube, 
a Hayseed, one who knew little and cared 
less for the things that made up the life of 
commercial centers. In some _ respects, 
though the conventionai picture of the 
farmer always tended to caricature, there 
was a tinge of truth in the popular image. 

The farmer used to be sufficient to him- 
self. He got along without buying to any 
large extent from the towns and manu- 
facturers. What he ate he grew, what he 
wore was often raised on the farm and there 
it was woven into cloth, what he lived in he 
built for himself out of his own stones arid 
trees. It was an easy matter then for the 
industrial world to ignore him and to act as 
if he existed only to provide their food. 

But today how does he stand in relation 
to the world at large? His everyday needs 
are supplied by outsiders and not, as for- 
merly, by the various activities of the farm. 
His land is tilled by machinery, his house is 
often lighted by electricity, he rides in an 
automobile and his clothes are bought at a 
store. His ability to invest in all these 
things depends upon his prosperity. The 
commercial world can no longer hold itself 
aloof and think it can get on just as well. 

There is something impressive about the 
interrelation of every business with all 
others, each one depending for its own pros- 
perity upon the prosperity of all the rest. 
When this condition is fully realized, it will 
make for a sort of egotistical unselfishness. 
The manufacturer will see that it is just as 
bad business policy for him to hold the 
farmer down as it would be for the farmer 
to put the manufacturer out of business. 
Business interests—as, distinguished from 
agricultural interests—must be taught that 
if the farmer is denied satisfactory returns 
for his labor, not only will the food supply 
go down alarmingly, but the business inter- 
ests themselves will go dt ’n because there 
will be a curtailment in the number of their 
farmer clients and those who are left will 
be unable to spend what little money they 
can scrape together on anything but the 
bare necessities. 

When the farmer fully realizes that no 
class of men can injure him without even- 
tually injuring themselves much more, he 
will assume his rightful position of impor- 
tance and power. In the present disorgan- 
ized conditions, with the world apparently 
under the impression that the panacea for 
its woes is cheap food, there is little indica- 
tion that the farmer is going to get spon- 
taneous aid from any quarter. His only re- 
source is so to organize and co-operate that 
he may present a united front to aggression. 
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For Aphis 


Aphis is a serious menace to your orchard profits 


“Black Leaf 40” is readily soluble in water—is a spraying 
solution that can be used as recommended in *‘combina- 
tion sprays” with Lime and Sulphur, Arsenate of Lead, 
Bordeaux Mixture, etc. 

“Black Leaf 40” carries the endorsement of the Experi- 
ment Stations and Agricultural Colleges thruout the 
United States. Universally conceded by growers to be 
the most effective and practical material for the control 
of Apple Aphis, Thrips, Pear Psylla, Leaf Hopper, 
Woolly Aphis and other soft-bodied, sucking insects. 


In view of last season’s embargoes and transportation 
delays, suggest your ordering your “Black Leaf 40” early 
from your nearest dealer. 

On receipt of your request, we shall gladly supply you 
with name of nearest dealer and copies of our complete 
spray chart leaflet and bulletins. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION | 


(Incorporated) 


LOUISVILLE - - 
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Get More Fruit This Year 
Pruning Will Help 


]F you would get better fruit—and more fruit—you 
must prune your trees, bushes, shrubs, and vines. 
Intelligent pruning, with a good pair of Pruning 

Shears, will work wonders. 

“The Little Pruning Book’ will tell you how—and 

Pexto Pruning Shears will make the work easy. 

~ Pexto Pruning Shears are scientifically constructed, they have a clean 

cutting edge and work easily. They are made in a score of styles and 

sizes. : 
We will be glad to send you “The Little Pruning Book” for 50 cents 
and tell you more about these shears. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 




















Books Worth Reading 
Wharton. "D: Appleton & C, Nee 


No novel of the year has received 
such enthusiastic appreeiation as this 
book by America’s foremost woman 
writer. The scene is laid in New 
York in the early seventies, and the 
book has the distinction which attaches 
to all of Mrs. Wharton’s work. The 
interest is sustained and intense. 

Kobiety, by Sofia Nalkowska. G. P. 











.Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


This is a story of Polish life and 
comes to us in an excellent transla- 
tion. Under the guise of a young 
Polish girl’s diary, this absorbing book 
gives not only a picture of life in Po- 
land, but by its fine characterizations 
“reveals the secret springs of all 
human life.” 

Half Portions, by Edna Ferber. 
—— Page & Co., Garden City, 


Who does not love Edna Fer- "growers 


ber’s tales? You'll not be disap- 
pointed when you read these, so 
human, so keen in their portrayal. 

Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Philadelphia. 

A wonderful self-revelation by a 
wonderfully interesting man. 

Daisy Ashford, Her Book. George 
H. Doran Co., New York. 

Those who read small Daisy Ash- 
ford’s book, The Little Visitors, will 
find their last doubt as to her abso- 
lute reality removed by these tales 
dedicated to her father. Such fresh- 
ness and originality can hardly be 
found elsewhere. 

Atlantida, by Pierre Benoit. Duf- 
field & Co., New York. 

The book won the annual prize of 
5,000 frances offered by the French 
Academy. It is admirably translated 
by Mary Tongue and Mary Ross. The 
mysterious fascination of the Sahara 
desert lures the reader as it did the 
author. 

The Enemies of Woman, by Vin- 
cente Blasco Ibanez. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 

A penetrating study of European 


life by the author who has had the 


most sensational success of our times. 

In Chancery, by John Galsworthy. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

This latest work of Galsworthy’s 
has the same strong, at times de- 
pressing, charm, as marks his former 
writings. 

Top O’ the Mornin’, by Shumas 
McManus. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York. 

This is a collection of modern Irish 
Folk Tales that will delight the Jovers 
of that enchanting lore. 

Potterism, by Rose Macauley. Boni 
and Liveright, New York. 

Potterism has already gone into 
three editions in England. If you 
have not yet met Rose Macauley in 


literature by all means do not post- | leading 


pone doing so. You will be more than 
glad to know her and her work. 

Collected Poems, by Walter de la 
Mare. Henry Holt & Co., New ¥ork. 

The complete works of Walter de 
la Mare will be found very rewarding 
by the lover of modern poetry. Of 
the younger poets de la Mare is de- 
cidedly one of the very foremost. 

Our Women, by Arnold Bennett. 
George H. Doran Co., New York. 

Mr. Bennett, though a feminist, has 
some keen words to say about women. 
He believes that a certain sex an- 
tagonism is not only existent at 
present but that it will always be so. 
His book makes good reading for man 
cr woman. 

Mary Wollaston, by Henry Kitchell 
Webster. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis, 

This is called a “Novel of the Rest- 
less Age.” In the person of Mary, 
the modern girl is set forth with 
amazing insight and faithfulness. The 
heroine’s problem will afford material 
for infinite and eager discussion. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Strawberry 


Plants= 


We have a fine 31 of the varieties ‘of 
Sings qo Pas, also Black 
berries. 
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Write for our free illustrated . There 
is BIG MONEY in growing BE Good 
plants: are your best assurance of success. Our 
Gene wows rental 0 are grown on ideal soil. 
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Stevensville Nurseries 












Strawberries 
$500 to $700 
y  .. PerA,from . 

Keith's Big New-Land Plants 
on eres 
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S.C. White 
Leghorn Hens 


Never get too fat to be 
prolific layers. They are 
excellent foragers, picking up 
most of their living around 
the farm. 
Where all the feed is supplied, 
the White Leghorn hen or 
pullet eats 10 pounds less per 
ear than other breeds. This 
isa statement of fact 
on experiments carried on at 
the Connecticut Agricultural 
College. E 
Don’t gamble with poultry— 
don’t os Ouiga Board meth- 
ods. Learn more about the 
famous Oak Dale S. C. White 
Leghorns. 
Write today for our free 
catalogue. 


Oak Dale Farms 


Austin, Minn. 
Dept. G4 


SEND Ss 
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FOR OUR FREE # 
‘CATALOG | 


AU FREE * 


10 YEAR GUARANTEED WATCH, 
Watch bower Ring and gph . 
Lover’s Knot and Ri : 


By ereerirararis | 
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A.A. BERRY SEED CO., Clarinda, fowa 











BOOKS WORTH READING 
(Continued from page 36) 


Mainwaring, by Maurice Hewlett. 
Dodd Meade & Co., New York. 

In masterly manner Hewlett han- 
dles the character of Mainwaring. The 
villain hero and his primitive wife are 
so real to us that we find it hard to 


. believe they are not actual flesh and 


blood. 


Kid Scanlan, by H. C. Witwer. 
Published by Small, Maynard & Co. 
Price by mail, $1.90. 

In this book the author surpasses his 
previous volumes in humor and power of 
character portrayal. Kid Scanlan, a 
successful boxer and movie actor, is 
unintentionally drafted into a_ per- 
formance of Richard III, from which 
time the fun begins and it grows in 
mirth until it ends in a riot of dramatic 
action. 


Married Life: A True Romance, 
by May Edginton. Published by Small, 
Maynard & Co. Price by mail, $1.90. 

The greatest books are those which 
depict real life, and here we have it done 
with an extraordinary mastery of human 
motives. 


Mrs. Wilson’s Cook Book, by Mrs. 
Mary a Wilson. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Price, 
$2.50 net. 

This is the cook book that has long 
been wanted by American women who 
manage their own homes. The recipes 
are economical and adapt themselves to 
any income. 


The Household Dictionary, by 
Winnifred S. Fales. Published by Small, 
Maynard & Co. 

A compilation of every little device of 
household usefulness, ranging from the 
removal of ink spots to the best way to 
mend lace curtains. 


The Rusy Woman’s Garden Book, 
by Ida D. Bennett. Published by Small, 
Maynard & Co. 

The author is a well-known authority 
on gardening, and in this book gives a 
unique treatment on the raising of 
flowers and vegetables. It is a splendid 
book for the amateur. 

The Adventurous Lady, by J. C. 
Snaith. Published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 

A bright, sparkling society tale, which 
with its wit and amusing situations. will 
while away the weary hours. 

The Door of the Unreal, by Gerald 
Bliss. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

A somewhat uncanny tale that bears 
upon the belief in Werewolves so com- 
mon in many foreign lands. Very original 
and interesting in spite of its occasional 
“ creeps. ” 


Leda, by Aldous Huxley. Published 
by George H. Doran Co., New York. 

A volume of poems by a surprisingly 
clever young man. Good poems, too; 
rich, glittering, ironic at times, interest- 
ing always. 

Pic, by George Langford. Published 
by Boni & Liveright, New York. 

An absorbing story of a most lovable 
prehistoric man belonging to a race now 
extinct. 


The Moreton Mystery, by Elizabeth 


DeJeans. Published by Bobbs-Merrill 


Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A splendidly handled mystery story. 


Desert Love, by Joan Conquest. 
Published by The Macauley Co., New 
York. 

The chief charm of this passionate 
romance is the haunting fascination of 
the desert as pictured by a vivid writer. 


Federal Power: Its Growth and 


_Necessity, by Henry Litchfield West. 


— by George H. Doran Co., New 
ork. 

This book brings welcome illumination 
to a problem that is today confusing the 
minds of many. 





NATIONAL GRAPE MEETING 

A meeting of the National Grape 
Growers’ Association, organized last 
summer, will be held at Hotel Hollen- 
den, Cleveland, O., January 11, 1921. 
Attendance is being requested of all 
Concord grape growers for the purpose 
of further strengthening the national or- 
ganization and bettering the co-operative 
activities of the association for future 
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Use 20 Times 


Then see how your teeth improve 


This offers you a ten-day test of a 
new teeth-cleaning method—enough 
for 20 uses. 

Each use will bring five much-de- 
sired effects. See how your teeth con- 
ditions change after ten days’ use. 


A film combatant 


The great object is to fight film— 
the cause of most tooth troubles. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The tooth brush, 
used in old ways, leaves much of it 
intact. So millions of teeth are 
dimmed and ruined by it. 

Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Now a new era 


Now dental science, after years of 
research, has found ways to fight 
film. Able authorities have proved 
their efficiency. And leading dentists 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern req- 
uisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 





everywhere now advise their daily 
use. 

The methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. Millions 
now employ it. And to their homes 
it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


Watch these five effects 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
desired effects. The film is attacked 
in two efficient ways. The teeth are 
so highly polished that film cannot 
easily adhere. 


Then it multiplies the salivary flow. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest the starch de- 
posits which cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize 
the acids which cause tooth decay. 


Thus it increases, in a natural way, 
Nature’s teeth-protecting forces. 


See what this means. Send the cou- 
pon for a 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 


This ten-day test will show the way 
to whiter, safer teeth. And it may 
mean their salvation. Cut out the 
coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free “” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept.277, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











- Only one tube to a family 




















yours for selling only 6 
Ball ientee Nove Balve at 26 cts | Wonder 
burns, ete. Order today. 

Pieces are yours, 


Greenville, Pa. 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
: t'hese Artificial Ear Drums. 

~n wear them day and night 
y They are perfectly comforte 
} able. Noone seesthem. Write 
y me — will teli =e a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 

I make you hear. Address Medicated Ker Orum 

. Way, Artificial Ear Drum Co. dnc.) 

59 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 








HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops — Falling 


Bovey and giobar d Faded Hair 
‘Chem, Works. Patchogue, N. 
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Transplants Tobacco, To- 
Potatoes, 
Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


ing-No Lame Back 
h plant set, watered and covered 
ee ee. A full stand; no re- 
setting, an earliercrop. Most prac- 
to set three times as fast and 


than hand work. 
satisfied. Write 


PLANTER CO., Dept.20, Chicago, HL 
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in some sort of housework. 








New 112-Page Catalog FREE 
Fully describes the best varieties of vegetables and flowers. 
Gives 300 true-t ture illustrations and quotes honest 
Prices for quality seeds. Tells when to t and how to 
i copy To-Day. 

Ohie 





grow big crops. Write for your F 


Livingsten Seed Co. 344 High St. 








Braye cream of the world’s produc- 
ig tions. **Dingee Roses’’ known 
as the best for 70 years. Safe 
delivery guaranteed anywhere 
in U.S. Write for a copy of 
2G Our‘‘NewGuideto RoseCulture” 
for 1921. It’s PREE. 
erful “* Dingee 









Tee we 
Roses nai rs. 
catalog—it’s the lifetime experience of the Oldest 
and Leading Rose Growers in America. A — 
ij Work on rose and fiower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 
if varie and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how 
to grow them. Edition limited. E'stablished 1850. 70 Greenh 


t's more than 8 





on own roots, for 
everyone anywhere. Plant anytime. Old 
&_ favorites and new and rare sorts, the | 













THE DINGEE & CONARD CO,, Box 152, West Grove, Pa. 

































Thrifty, Sturdy Trees 


You can be sure when you 
buy Woodlawn grown fruit 
trees, vines and berry bushes 
that they are thrifty, vigorous 
growers and heavy bearers. Our 45 
years of successful growing experi- 
ence has been directed towards pro- 
ducing a wide variety of that kind 
of stock. We have the exclusive sale 
of the new Ohio Beauty Apple. 

Our extensive line of ornamental shrubs, bushes 
and rerennials are of the same dependable quality as 
our trees. 

We sell seeds for the vegetable and flower garden. 
Tilustrated 1921 Nursery List contains valuable planting 
and growing information. Mailed on request. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
880 Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 





New Ohio 
Beauty Apple 

















For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
able instructions on planting and care. Get the benefit 
of the e&perience of the oldest catalog seed house and 
largest growers of Asters in America. For 72 years the 
leading authority on vegetable, flower and farm seeds, 
plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 greenhouses. 500 acres. 


Vick Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 

SS This book, the best we have issued, is ad- 
> eye Sj? re ay nd your copy today be- 
ore you forget. »stcarad i: feret. 

a” JAMES VICK'S SONS, 15 Stone St 
Rochester,N. Y. 7AeFlowerCity 


GARDEN & 


FLORAL 
for 1921 GUIDE 


SS FREE A WORTH WHILE BOOK wrire Topsy 
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Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 

Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. Boxes 

and Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, 

Caulifiower, and vegetables of all kinds. 
Catalog mailed on request 


The Pierce-Williams Co, 2° Msyen,scick. 

















cepted manuscripts 


change,” AMERICAN FRUIT GROW- 
ER, Chicago. 








If your mayonnaise dressing fails 
to mix and is thin, set it aside in a 
deep vessel until the oil rises to the 
top leaving the other ingredients set- 
tled at the bottom. When thoroughly 
separated, pour the oil off and add 
again by slow degrees to the 
other ingredients, beating briskly 
all the time. You will be saved the 
disappointment and expense of throw- 
ing away such costly materials as 
eggs, salad oil, ete. K.K. W., Ohio. 

When a pair of blankets becomes 
too much worn for use, mend care- 
fully and use for the filling of a quilt. 
This is not only an economy, but when 
the quilt is washed there is no cotton 
filling to pull apart and form bunches. 
G. B., New York. 


To make every grain of pop corn 
pop every time, wet thoroughly with 
cold water and drain, or dry on a 
towel, before placing in the popper. 
Each grain will pop and there will be 
no waste. G. I. F., Tlinois. 

Hang up an old catalogue in a con- 
venient place in the kitchen and use 
the sheets to wipe off lamp chimneys, 
greasy dishes, food or grease acci- 


(Lie 
We will give $1.00 for each helpful 
suggestion accepted by us for publi- 
Suggestions must be original 
and saving of time, money or strength 
Unac- 
will not be 
returned, but will be promptly de- 
stroyed. Address “Housekeepers’ Ex- 


dentally dropped on the floor. 


saving of time and labor. 
J. P., New York. 


When sewing georgette, if you will 
stitch around the neck and armholes 
after you have seamed the shoulders 


and underarms, the material will not 
pull and will look much smoother and 
better. I. M. E., West Virginia. 

To prevent pumps freezing, take 
out the lower valve and drive under it 
a tack, projecting in such a way that 
it cannot quite close. The water will 
then leak back into the well or cistern, 
and the qualities of the pump will not 


ke damaged. 
L. K., Minnesota. 


How to get baby’s feet into the 
little woolen stockings which have 
been shrunk in drying after being 
washed, is a problem for many 
mothers. Make a pair of stretchers 
out of two thicknesses of cardboard 
sewed together around the edges, and 
insert these into baby’s socks while 
still damp. When dry they will not 
be shrunk out of shape and will slip 
on easily. E. E. G., Pennsylvania. 


Instead of wasting time and pa- 
tience trying to thread a sewing ma- 
chine needle by insufficient light, try 
using the electric flash light. This 
ye can be concentrated on the eye 
of the needle. When next you use 
your sewing machine on a dark day, 
you will appreciate the convenience 
of this method. 


J. F. G., Minnesota. 





Oyster Cocktail 


5 oysters each 
service 


1 tablespoon wor- 
cestershire 


% cup minced sauce 
onions 1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon pa- horse-radish 
prika 1 teaspoon salt 


Cook onions until tender and rub 
through a sieve. Add-the other in- 
gredients and mix thoroughly. Add 
five small oysters to each service. 


A Spicey Filling and Roast Chicken 


Chopped celery 4 onions chopped 
stalks ne 
1 bunch pot herbs, 3 cups stale bread 


chopped crumbs 
3-4 cup thick 5 tablespoons 
stock shortening 


1% teaspoons salt 1 teaspoon pepper 
Prepare the fowl for roasting. Mix 
all ingredients of dressing and fill the 
fowl, sewing the opening securely. 
Rub the fowl thoroughly with short- 
ening and cover with flour. Let it 
brown a little in the oven. Turn the 
fowl on its breast and baste every 10 
minutes. The juices will run down 
into the white meat which becomes 
tender and juicy. Twenty minutes be- 
fore taking from the oven turn the 
fowl and allow the breast to brown. 


Sweet Potato Pineapple 

1 teaspoon salt 6 large sweet po- 

1 teaspoon butter tatoes 

% teaspoon pep- 2 tablespoons 

per grated cheese 
1 beaten ege 

Boil potatoes until tender. Peel 

and mash well, adding butter and salt. 

Pile on a baking dish in the shape of 

a pineapple and make the eyes by 

pressing with the handle of a spoon. 














Brush with beaten egg, sprinkle with 
lespoons 


bread crumbs, add two tab 





strips when cold. 
sugar. 





grated cheese. Bake in hot oven for 
20 minutes. 
Plum Pudding 


1 glass fruit jelly 1 teaspoon nut- 


1 cup syrup meg 
1 teaspoon all- 2 teaspoons ¢cin- 
spice namon 
% cup citron 1 cup seedless 
1 cup dried raisins 
peaches 1 cup cooked oat- 
1 egg meal 


1 cup peanuts 
Put peaches, peanuts and citron 
through the food chopper. Mix all 
ingredients together and pack-in a 
mold, a one pound tin, or tie in a 
puddling bag. Boil for two hours. 


Coffee Custard Parfait 


1% cups cold 1 cup evaporated 
coffee milk 

% cup cornstarch 2 eggs 

1 teaspoon vanilla Maraschino 

% glass fruit jelly ries 


cher- 


1 cup sugar 

Dissolve starch in coffee in a sauce- 
pan and add milk. Boil slowly for 
10 minutes. Remove from fire and 
add sugar, vanilla and egg yolks. Beat 
until thoroughly mixed and when 
partly cool pour into stem glasses. 
Beat the jelly (a red jelly is prettiest) 
with the egg whites until very stiff. 
Pile on top of the custards and gar- 
nish with maraschino cherries. 


Tea Cakes 
2 eggs 1 teaspoon baking 
% cup flour powder 
% cup walnut % cup chopped 
meats dates 


2-3 cup sugar 
Beat ‘eggs until light, add segar, put 
in flour with which baking powder has 
been sifted, add the fine chopped nuts. 
Bake in a sheet and cut m narrow 
Roll m powdered 


This 
will result in a neater kitchen and a 
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AMO SANUIARY STORE HOUSE 


After smoking meats, use for Store House, 


Absolutely and proof. 

Made in 3 sizes. Fireproof. Guaranteed, 

Get FREE BOOK 2332 n2s2,:2 

house , ete. Gives ing recipes 

a ae me 

PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
316 McClun St., Bloomington, Ill. 
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Tillers 
™) Getta 


WORK RIGHT UP 
TO THE TREES 


They reach in under the low 
— —— all the soil to 

orm depth—no damage to 
boughs — fruit or roots. They 
make a complete soil blanket that 
holds all the moisture. Get our 
orchard folder now. 


CORPORATION 


CHAMP 
Dept. 12 $Hammond,ind. 
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ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 22, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 
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SYNOPSIS 

the plumbing-shop of Burns, Dolan & Co. 
ake, e Irish fourneyman, William Grogan, 
whose view from the window of the shop was 

n the sidewalk where he looked upon the 
ever-changing panorama of passing boots and 
shoes. illiam was somewhat of a dreamer, 
and to him the step of each passer-by was a 
wonderful story, whose plot was ever in embryo. 
But one pair of shoes in particular became of 

uliar interest. They were feminine, and 
passed regularly at eight o’clock in the morning 
and four in the afternoon aig 4 on Saturday 
and Sunday. For three years he had watched 
them. William read a good deal and longed to 
see foreign lands, but always considered such a 
thing far beyond his means, as he saved his 
money in hopes that some day he might have a 
shop of his own. One day he received a letter 
from a law firm asking him to call. 
that William had been left a oe sum of money 
by an uncle who had ,ust died. To suddenly 
come into possession of great wealth bewildered 
William, but he decided to use most of the 
money in buying an interest in the plumbing 
establishment where he worked, and to use the 
rest of it in gratifying his wish to see the world. 
After discussing with Mr. Burns the purchase 
of an interest in the business and buying a 
steamer ticket, William became conscious of 
the untidy appearance of his hands. In this 
installment, he is entering the manicurist’s shop. 





“Here’s a real job,” he said, spread- 
ing out his formidable hands. 

The girl noted his fine eyes, and the 
ice around her lips crackled a little. 
She took a hand and studied it with 
frank doubtfulness. Then she looked 
at the clock. It was quarter past 


eleven. “I don’t know,” she said. “I’m: 


off at five.” 2 

“Some job, huh? Well, I never 
came into these wax-works before.” 

“Thought not. I’ve a friend who 
might do it in less time.” 

“What’s her name and address?” 

“It’s a he-friend. He works out at 
Bronx; manicures the elephants in the 
spring.” 

“Zowie! Some smoke to that one, 
believe me! What league are you 

itching for? The truth is, duchess, 

’m a journeyman plumber by birth, 
and an uncle of mine has just left me 
a million silver washers. I’m about 
to enter the gay life, and I want to do 
it with pink nails.” 

“Going to the funeral?” It was all 
in a day’s work: Isobel de Montclair 
for the swells and fresh guys and 
Nellie Casey for the stevedores. 

“Nope. The funeral has went. 
Now, laying aside the hook, can you 
do the job with these hams, Virginia 

le?” 

“Tf it was anybody but you, Alo- 
ysius, I might say nay. But you’ll 
have to buy me a new set of tools.” 

“You’re on.” 


7 girl stuck her gum under the 
marble top of the little table and 
fell to work. It was a job, but she 
knew her business. William gave her 
half a dollar, the first sizable tip he 
had ever laid down. The girl looked 
at the coin, then up at William, 
puzzied. The red hair, the freckles, 
and the celluloid collar did not dove- 
tail with such prodigality. 

“On the level, have you been left 
some money?” 

“Honest as the day is long. Not 
enough to buy lobsters every night, 
but enough for my uses. And some 
day, according to the magazine there, 
I'm coming back from a long voyage 
and marry you.” 

“On your way, Aloysius! I don’t 
look like a girl who would marry for 
money, do I?” 

“Tf I wasn’t afraid the dye’d. leak 
through this bean of mine, I’d go and 
have it dyed purple. Say, what’s all 
this noise about red hair, anyhow?” 

“Don’t ask me. Personally I ain’t 
got anything against it. But I never 
saw a man with red hair that wasn’t 
eyavs looking for trouble and finding 
i 


“It’s tough to be Irish.” _. 
_ “Irish? Why, I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it! Well, good luck, and keep 
away from the bright lights.” 

“The same to you, only more so;” 
and William left the shop. 


It developed’ 


ROM then on it became a series of 

sudden chuckles with William. 
These broke out as he walked the 
streets, as he ate his beefsteak lunch, 
as he idled an hour at a movie, as, 
later, he took the tube. Out of a per- 
fectly sober countenance they rumbled, 
stirred into life, now at the. sight of 
his hands, now at the feel of the crisp 
receipt in his inside pocket. For all 
that he chuckled over them, his hands 
were a source of real embarrassment. 
He was afraid to put them in his 
pockets, to touch the evening papers, 
to hang on the Subway strap. He was 
also certain that everybody noticed the 
discrepancy between his nails and his 
general outfit. 

“A celluloid collar and ten pink 
nails! What do you know about that, 
Isobel? If I went over to the engine- 
house tonight, the boys’d drop dead.” 

Of course he told his landlady all 
about his marvelous windfall, that he 
was going on a trip around the world, 
and all that. She cackled over him 
like a hen that discovers a pheasant in 
her brood. 

“Willie Grogan, an’ you stand there 
tellin’ th’ likes o’ that t’ me!” 

“Nix, mother, I’m giving it to you 
straight. Look at this!” He showed 
her his bank-book. The Widow Han- 
lon gasped when she saw those noble 
five figures. 

“God bless me, it’s true! ’Tis glad 
I am for your luck, boy. My, an’ 
you'll be wearin’ dress-suits an’ pat- 
ent-lither an’ passin’ your ol’ friends 
on th’ street. Well, you were always 
a good boy. You’ll not be leavin’?” 

“Not on your tin-type! This’ll be 
my hangout for a long time to come. 
But, gee! I sure forgot about the 
dress-suit stuff. I’ll see to that to- 
morrow. Anyhow, this rubber collar 
is headed for the ash-can. I never 
thought, with this topknot of mine, 
that I might set fire to it—eh, mother? 
And mum’s the word to the rest of the 
bunch. I’m hungry and don’t want to 
answer questions. Whadjuh got for 
supper?” 

“Corn’ beef an’ cabbige.” 

“Lead me to it!” 

The whole house reeked with the 
odor of boiled cabbage; but William 
was used to it. He knew that he was 
never going to: play the snab; he was 
going through life simple and un- 
changed by his good fortune; he was 
never going to forget the old order of 
things, the plain, homely food, the 
plain, homely people who shared it 
with him. I'll wager he found more 
relish in his corned beef and cabbage 
that night than ever Lucullus found 
in his nightingales’ tongues. 

After supper he went to the home 
of his employer. Mrs. Dolan was 
ready to sell; the transfer could be 
made on the morrow. This news de- 


“lighted William. But he did not tell 


Burns about his visit to Cook’s. He 
thought it wiser to say nothing until 
after the transfer was drawn up and 
signed. Somewhere around eleven he 
started for home afoot. His boarding- 
house was only a mile away, and 
walking was always good on summer 
nights. 

Along his route on one of the streets 
which cut Broadway, there was a 
restaurant famed for its quiet and re- 
moteness from the town’s glitter. 
William knew something about it. He 
had passed it dozens of times. Other 
men’s wives and other wives’ husbands 
patronized this restaurant, so it was 
said. 


YW Lue was perhaps within ten 
feet of the restaurant when he 
paused. Through the painted screened 
windows came the strange surging 
melodies of a Magyar rhapsody. Wil- 
liam loved music; even the thin pinka- 
pank of the hurdy-gurdies held charm 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Are you familiar with 
the story of the opera of 
Rigoletto? Of Faust? Of 
Pagliacci? | 
Do you know the na- 






















tional airs of Denmark 
-_ ==! and China? 

Do you know which Kipling ballads have been set to 
music? 


Did you know that Chopin was pronounced a genius 
at eight years of age? 


Information on all these subjects is to be found within 
the 510 pages of the Victor Record catalog. It presents 
in alphabetical order, cross indexed, the thousands of 
Victor Records which comprise the greatest library of 
music in all the world. But besides that it abounds 
with interesting information which adds greatly to your 
enjoyment of all music. It is 
a book every music-lover will 
want, and there is a copy for 
you at your Victor dealer’s. 
Or write to us and we will 
gladly mail a copy to you. 










































DONT SLAVE<auTH BEY. 


COOK .s".°H EAT 
INSTANT=-GAS 


Makes Gas in Any Stove 


No more coal or wood required. No more kind- 
ling and ashes. No dirt to sweep up. No more 
building of fires, poking. shoveling, fussing with 
dampers, and working like a slave merely to heat 
a= we and cook your meals. Put the Instant- 

as in your old coal or wood stoves. z j 
fires with a 2 of your wrist, turn high or low to 
suit, and stop with another turn of your wrist. 


atall times. If requir- 

RE ST TE NEAT U0 CORE vlog oo mest we 
r give. Heats where 

it. No ups ond Sent to make life ixserebie and give 




























t-Gas Oi] Burner makes its own 
SAVE MONEY Ley ny an (coal oil) at one sixth the 
cost of city gas. Much ty + than coal or wood. Burns 


every nook and corner of ace better € ne 


deny A BT - at 
t winter le an ake! . 
You regulate oven and cooking exact oo Fed = P odor. 
iffere’ or 
FITS ANY COAL OR WOOD STOVE different stoves. Just 
set it in firebox. one can doit. Put in or taken out 
in ten minutes, No to stove. Simple, safe, lasts 
3 years. Makes an old stove ey oe isewatece 
twice as long. mone’ aran’ 

A Winner--Working spare time, Kapinos 
AGENTS Id three in two hours. Many others mak- 
ing bigmoney. Let the high price of coal 

make money for you. Write for agency and sample. 
happy and inde- 


VIRGINIA FARM pendent farming 
in V: 


irginia. You can grow profitably grains, corn, fruits, 
alfalfa and all grasses, beef and dairy cattle. Virginia 
boasts the finest apple growing section in the world 
Prices very reasonable, but advancing. We welcome 
you. Write now for illustrated hand book and maps. 


G. W. KOINER 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, Richmond, Va. 


\ L othing. Pays for i 
shorttime. Greatest woman-saver in the world. 
TRIAL The Instant-Gas Oil Burner is absolutely 
th to AL new an Steeda eee Hectares tells all 
ii users. 
ietaction 10 tote how Uncle Ham burns ol. Write today 
for special low price offer. 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





You can become 
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‘onic is a Godsend,” writes 


“*More Eggs’ 
Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of Boston, Ky. She adds, 
“I was only getting 12 eggs a day and 
now I get 50.” Give yourhens a few cents’ 
worth of “More Eggs”, the wonderful egg 
producer, and you will be amazed and 
delighted with results. 


Packages 


Vito D 


8f you wish to try this great profit maker, simply 





write a post card or letter to E. J. Reefer, the 
poultry expert, and ask for his specia: $2.00 offer, 
three $1.00 packages Free. Don’t send any money, 
Mr. Reefer will send you five $1.00 packages of 
“More Eggs.” You pay the postman upon delivery 
only $2.00, the price of just two packages, the three 
extra packages being free. The Million Dollar 
Merchants Bank of Kansas City, Mo., guarantees 
if you are not absolutely satisfied, your $2.00 

be returned at any time within 30 days—on re- 
quest. No risk to you. Write today for this 


special free offer. 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of “More Eggs” 


“More Eggs” Paid the Pastor 
T can't express in — how much I have been bene- 
fited by ‘“‘More Eggs.” I have paid my debts, clothed 
the children in new dresses. and that is not all—I paid 
my — his i I oom, St fan SR last week, 
dose: e, an a . 
-_  ®MRS. LENA McBROON Woodbury, Tenn. 
1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The ‘‘More Eggs”’ Tone did wonders forme. I had 29 
bens iy ei the tonic aes was getting ~~ = Sow e 
% had over e . [never saw the equal. 
tens "CDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


160 Hens— 1500 Eggs 
I have fed two boxes of ‘‘More Eggs”’ to my hens and 
think they have —- 2. egg Spee Be at 160 White 
horns and in exac lays I go lozen eggs. 
. MRS. H M. PATTON, Waverly. Mo. 
Gets Eggs All Year 
Have several friends that wish to use your ‘’More 
Eggs” Tonic after seeing that I have been so suc- 
cessful in getting eggs all through the year and 
moulting season. MRS. J. MEDARIS, Dale, Tex. 
24 Eggs a Day During Moulting 
Your ‘‘More Eggs’ Tonio certainly puts hens in good 
condition for laying. I had 175 hens that were 
moulting and I began feding them your Tonic and 
got nearly 2 doz. eggs a day. 
J. FRANKENBERGER, Loganton, Penn. 
$200 Worth of Eggs From 44 Hens 
I never used ‘“‘More Eggs’’ Tonic until last Decem- 
ber; then just used one $1.00 package and have so:d 
over $200 worth of eggs from 44 hens. 
Tonic did it. 
A. G. THODE, Sterling, Kan., R. No. 2, Box 47.. 
Seven Times the Eggs 
I have 24 six months pullets and was getting two 
and three eggs a day, and after using your ‘‘More 
Eggs’ for two weeks my egg yield went up to 17 to 
21 eggs @ day. J. H. WALK 


Send No Money! 


Don’t send any money; just fill in and 
mail coupon. You will be sent at once, 
five $1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS.’ 
Pay the postman upon delivery my ! $2.00, 
the three extra packages being FREE. 
Don’t wait—take advantage of this free 
gffer TODAY! Reap the BIG profits 

MORE EGGS” will make for you. 
Have plenty of eggs to sell when the 
price is highest. Send TODAY—NOW! 


2967. 
will please the little tots. They may be made of 
toweling, felt, plush, velvet or other pile fabrics. 
For stuffing, cork could be used if one wanted a 
toy that will stand wetting, or one could use 
sawdust, bran or cotton. The pattern is cut in 


A Set of Toy Animals—These toys 





“More Eggs’’ | 


one size. The cow requires % yard of 27-inch 
material and the horse % yard of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 


3378. A Popular Style for a Small Boy’s 
Suit—It is cut in five sizes: 2, 4, 5, 6 and 8 
years. A 4-year size will require 3 % yards of 27- 
inch material. Serge, velveteen, corduroy, 
linen, galatea, gingham, seersucker, khaki, 
crash and drill are suitable for this style. 


3392, 3381. A Gown Attractive for Many 
Occasions—As here shown chantilly lace and 
satin are combined. One could have serge and 
satin, crepe and charmeuse, or duvetyn, serge 
or gabardine, trimmed as desired. 

The waist is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. The skirt in 
6 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, and 34 inches waist 
measure. It measures 1 % yard at the foot. To 


























make this costume of one material for a medium 
size will require 10 54 yards of 36-inch material. 

This illustration calls for two separate 
patterns which will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 10c for each pattern in silver or 
stamps. 


3397. A Youthful Gown for a Slender 
Figure—It is cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. 
A 16-year size will require 5% yards of 40-inch 
material. Bordered serge, and other woolens, 
plaid and check suiting, velveteen, taffeta, 
tricotine and gabardine are attractive for this 
style. The width of the skirt at lower edge is 
1% yard. 


3401. A Dainty Frock—It is cut in 4 sizes: 
6, 8, 10, and 12 years. A 10-year size will require 
4% yards of 27-inch material. As here shown, 
embroidered flouncing was used. Taffeta, char- 
meuse, crepe, crepe de chine, organdie and satin 
are also attractive. 


CATALOGUE NOTICE 


Send 15c in silver or stamps for our Up-To- 
Date Fall and Winter 1920-1921 Catalogue, 
containing over 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ 
and Children’s Patterns, a concise and com- 
prehensive article on dressmaking, also some 
points for the needle (illustrating 30 of the 
various, simple stitches), all valuable to the 
home dressmaker. 


Send all orders to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Pattern Dept., CHICAGO 








3 $1.00 Pkgs.Free 


E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, 68 43 Reefer Blég., Kansas City, Me. | 
Dear Mr. Reefer:—I accept your offer. Send me the five 
$1.00 packages of Reefer’s ‘‘More ** for which I | 
agree to pay the postman $2.00 when he brings me the | 
five packages, the three extra packages being free. You 
to refund me $2.00 at any time within 30 days, if | 

Swe of these packages do not prove satisfactory 
every way. | 





Address...... .. PITITITITiTiitttit ttt ttt eeveccccccoese 
You may send $2.00 cash with this coupon if you 





ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERN 
Price 15c Each 


PATTERN DEPT., 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago, 

Enclosed find__.........- cents for which send me the following: 
Pattern No... ...... =) eee eo Pettera No. ..5:..222 a ee 
Pattern No..... ......<- ee eee eee Pattern Novice oc. cn nces 32 BR ssicinccececck es 
Se ee ae aera ee Pel Nees, yt ae ere eet cet. el eee 
Ne itettesnincievinttiniceta begets Siptsiet tie diaedisen tide tieiaeinet tlasidlati tah ins eek inl rs ole a 
ce ORY nD EES 5 5 ERS 8 OO ae ONE a Se kan 2 hae ee 


Be sure to give the pattern number and the correct size. 








Poultry Manure is acknowledged by 
agriculturists, horticulturists and en- 
ers as Nature’s Most Efficient Fer- 
tilizer. It contains more nitrogen, or its 
qauvalent, Ammo: nia. more available i 
. ts ien' e 

and more Water Soluble Potash than. any othe? 
manure. It supplies the most plant food in 
soluble and readily available form. 
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This Wonderful Product is oqeciely adapted 
for the production of Flowers, Lawns, Fruits 
and Vegetables. It has all the excellent qualities 
desired and none that are objectionable, and it 
Produces Results. 

Write at once for our ete Se litera. 
ture, samples and quotations. Free. 


POULTRY FEED COMPANY 
Dept. A, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, lil, 





45" Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, Conpes Tank, Double Walls 

Fibre Board, Sel: ee. $ 95 | 

$9.95 buys 140-Chick Hot- 23% 
ater Brooder. Or both for onl: 

















World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 


You be the Judge! 


4. Sibecription OC 


SEND U. 8. STAMPS 

it; 100 to 168 pages aa bay 27th year. ‘Boot em 

advice; profusely illustrated. 1 yr., $1.00; 8 yrs., $2.00, 
Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., 117, i. 


Keep Your Hens a Laying 
pe pnw § to time-tried ae pe p 
“SUCCESSFUL” 


incubators and Brooders 
moe big money-makers 
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<prop; Paes to Raise 48 Out 
of 60 Ci a 10 cen Cata- 
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Miller Poultry Farm,Box g29La Mo. 


Latest and b 
Poultry Book tates" a24 best.yet:_ 146 
hatching, rearing, f and disease information, 
Describes Farm handling 63 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS, Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents, 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 095 Clerinde,lowa 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSE 


All Styles. 150 Illustrations. Also copy of ‘The Full 
Egg Basket." These will surely please you—send 25c. 
Inland Poultry Journal, Dept. 4, Indianapolis, Ind. 


7 pe. Biue Bird Water Set 
Given Six fine shell glassea 
and full-sized pitcher, 
handsome Blue Bird decorations, 
All given free for selling only 
0. packs high-grade vege- punks 
table seeds at 10c per itige uo 

































OSES @ NEW CASTL 


Are the hardiest, strongest growing, 
freest blooming roses in America. We are 
expert rose growers and our prices are 
right. Our book for 1921, “Roses of New 
Castle’’ tells how to make rose growing a 

success and gives all information that you need. 
Send for your copy today —a_ postal will do. 


Heller Bros. Co., Box 160 New Castle, Ind. 


PEACH & APPLE 
TRE AT BARGAIN PRI 








TO PLANTERS 
Lots ight or Parcel 
— iam Cherry, Berries, G pes Note.’ Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shru’ Catalog FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., CLEVELAND, TENN. 


GRAPE VINES 


R berries 
Best Pg Well-rooted and vigorous plants. 








t t free. Write for it today- 
So USBARD CO... Box 21, Fredonia, N. ¥. 
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. a Had hubby turned up? 
he wondered, =! . 

As a rule William always walked 
on. He never meddled with an affair 
he knew nothing about, being a New 
Yorker. Tonight, however, he was in 
a mischievous mood. He'd see what 


to the sidewalk. He did not pursue 
the young woman, for the very reason 
that William stood in his way. | 

“Nothing doing, bo,” he said, quietly. 
“When a — hits into the 
bleachers like t, she’s off for the 
home-plate.” ‘ 

“Who the devil are you? Get out of 


my way. 

“Beat it. I don’t like your accent, 
Handsome-Is.” 

“Will you stand aside? Or, is this 
a hold-up?” 

“Ye-ah, it’s a kind of a hold-up. 
But what are you doing off your beat? 
What’s the matter with old Forty- 
second Street stuff? Ain’t they young 
enough?” 

“Why, damn your impudence. .. .” 

“Sir Hurlbert, unsay them cruel 
woids.” Suddenly the banter left 
William’s voice. “Listen to me, That 
young ne was running away from 
you; I don’t need any inside informa- 
tion to get that. It’s a hunch. Now, 
there’s just two things on the card. 
Either you sashay back to your 
buckét of-suds or you take the flat of 
my lily-white on your kazoozle. Are 
you wise?” 

Had the stranger spoken 
that the young woman under discus- 
sion was his wife, William would have 
side-stepped the issue and gone on. 
But the hesitance, the indecision, were 
enough to conyince William that this 
was an old story. 

“Well, bo?” 

The man shrugged, turned abruptly, 
and re-entered the restaurant. 

“A good hunch,” said William, eyi 


’ the door speculatively. “Well, Bill, 


let’s waltz.’ 

And waltz he did. Not that he was 
afraid, but these upper Broadway 
swells had a way of convincing the 
police that the hot pollot (which in- 
cluded William) were eternally in the 
wrong, no matter what the argument 
might be, and he arses the 
weakness of his case. The girl had 
disappeared, and it was up to him to 
follow her example. 

_His “Haw-haw!” suddenly broke the 
silence in the deserted street. A seven- 
dollar meerschaum and a trip around 
the world! 

“And ten pink nails, Isobel! The 
luck of the Irish.” ' 


CHAPTER III 


FTER a few blocks he let down 
his stride to an amble and 

his favorite pastime—building les, 
And always there was a garden, a 
wife, and a couple of kids. For why 
should he build castles but. for these? 
He looked up at the spangled eanopy 
of the night. He saw two little brown 
shoes ~~? lightly from star to star; 
one-two-three, and they were gone. 
His school-teacher; there was the girl 
for you; no nonsense about her, always 
on the job. Where did she go on her 
vacations? And what had really re- 
strained him from. gxine up into the 


cogitated seriously. He was tolerably 
familiar with the -street scenes at 
night. He knew the breed, too, of the 
man with whom he had just clashed. 
Fine manners, sympathy, patience, 
money, and good looks, rts 

black as ink-pots; and the silly little 
fools thought mg saw the golden 
knight. Most of these children came 
in from the country and the small 
cities, to become great actresses, mu- 
Sicians, painters. William wondered 
how gm of them were able to live at 
all. It always seemed that when they 
were loneliest, old Cow-Hoof came 
around the corner to cheer them up. 

“And they fall for guys like that,” 
he murmured. He couldn’t under- 
stand. “They wouldn’t look at me 
through a telescope, not if I had dia- 
monds on both hands. It’s looks, 
that’s what gets ’em; looks, soft-soap. 
They run into every kind of danger 
with blinders on. They ain’t any of 
’em bad, just curious and lonesome. 
Aw, hell!” 

William never dwelt long u 
subject, especially if it were distaste- 
ful. He began to chuckle. Perhaps 
this was the fatal hour, according to 
that clairvoyant. A few nights since 
he and some of the engine-house boys 
off duty had paid a visit to a near- 
clairvoyant for the lark of it. The 
signs of his horoscope had been por- 
tentous (at fifty cents); there would 
be some money (they never said how 
much, being conservative), and the 
influence of the planets Venus and 
Mars would soon be felt. Well, he had 
the money all right; he was now ready 
for both Venus and Mars. Mars was 
all right; he had been born under that 
planet, no doubt, been scrapping as 
far back as he could remember. Any 
clairvoyant with a true eye for busi- 
ness could get away with that line of 
talk after one glance at his topknot. 
But this Venus stuff. was to laugh; 
pure bunk. And, my, my! the poor 
simps who went to clairvoyants and 
believed in ’em. Ye-ah! 


n any 


A&’ HE entered his room, murmur- 
ing something about “the new- 
mown hay for his,” he sniffed the 
boiled cabbage. He smacked his lips 
over the recollection of his dinner. 
Nobody could cook corned beef and 
cabbage like Ma Hanlon. 

I’ve often wondered if Bayard, or 
Quixote, or Roland ate New England 
dinners on Thursdays. William gen- 
erally did. 

At four o’clock the following after- 
noon William Grogan signed his name 
to certain documents and thereupon 
became a legal member of the firm of 
Burns, Dolan & Co. . 

*And now, partner, what’s on the 
pr am?” asked Burns, as he and 

itliam sat down before their beer in 
the little saloon where Burns usually 
ate his lunches. 

“Well,” said William, after some 
deliberation, “I’m going to take a va- 
cation.” 

“Sure. What are you going to do— 
go fishing?” 

“Nope. I’m going around the world, 
Mr. Burns.” 

“Huh? What are you giving me?” 

“Surest thing you know. You see, 
it’s like this. I’ve got to go to get the 
idea out of my coco. My whole soul’s 
been longing for steamboats and trains 
and the likes since I was a kid. 
Got to go. If I take the trip while 
I’m young I'll get all there is in it. 
This talk about doing these things 
when yor’ve retired from business is 

(Continued on page 42) 














at your jeweler’s. 








What King Albert 
Learned from an 
American Engineer 


King Albert of Belgium—in the 
cab window—drove the Twentieth 
Century Limited engine part of the 
way between Toledo and Elkhart. 


smilfon 


As they approached Elkhart, Engineer J. A. Lux 
—in the gangway—pulled out his watch. His Ma- 
jesty consulted his, and they compared time. After 
one look, ‘‘What watch do you carry?’’ asked 
King Albert. ‘‘A Hamilton,’’ answered Lux. ‘‘Is 
it a good one?” inquired His Majesty. ‘“Well, I’ve 
run trains by it for 25 years,’ *‘said Engineer J. A. Lux. 
Before leaving America, King Albert, through the 
State Department at Washington, bought a Hamilton. 
Watches so accurate that engineers run the crack 
trains by them are watches that kings will buy. 
There are many-Hamilton models to choose from 
Prices range from $40 to $200. 
Movements alone, $22 (in Canada $27) and up. 
Send for ‘“The Timekeeper’’—an interesting booklet about 


the manufacture and care of fine watches. The different 
‘Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa. 



















































For More and 
Better Fruit 


Kill the scales and clean up 
your trees during mild, winter 


The Barium-Sulphur insecti- 
cide and fungicide (both in- 

edients active) is more ef- 
ective and much more easily 
handled than lime-sulphur so- 
lution. A fine, dry powder 
which quickly dissolves in cold 
water. 


Ask for Free Bulletin 


explaining B T S advantages. Our 
Service Department gives free advice 
on spraying operations. You are in- 
vited to consult us about any spray- 


u 
ing problem. Address 


General Chemi 


‘Insecticide Dept, 25 Broad St, New Yori. 
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TENOR BANJOS era ta. 


Wonderfol new system of teaching note music by To Grst 
ence ok sacs reer 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, tne. opt. 657 CH1CA60, HL. 

















Reliable Poultry Journal Peb.Co., Dept. 117 Quincy, il. 














Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to advertisers 
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The Contributions of Science 


The greatest material bene- 
fits the world has received 
have come from the labora- 
tories of the scientists. They 
create the means for ac- 


was the worst wire disaster 
the Company had sustained. 


Now through the advance 
of science that number of 
wires would be carried in a 


complishing th ingl * 
p ing the seemingly single underground cable no 


impossible. . 3 
P larger than a man’s wrist. 
Science, after years of la- 


As the fruit of the effort 
of science greater safety and 


bor, produced the telephone. 


From a feeble instrument ca- 
greater savings in time, money 


and materials are constantly 
resulting. 


pable of carrying speech but 
a few feet, science continued 
its work until now the tele- 


phone-voice may be heard And never before as now, 


across the continent. the scientist is helping us solve 


In February of 1881 a bliz- 
zard swept the city of Boston, 
tearing from the roof of the 
Bell telephone building a vast 
net-work of 2,400 wires. It 


our great problems of pro- 
viding Telephone service that 
meets the increased demands 
with greater speed and greater 
certainty. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
And all directed toward Better Service 




















McAdoo-Akron Rubberized Canvas 


GLOVES 


Protect Your Hands While Spraying 


Don’t suffer cracked and bleeding hands from 
using lime-sulphur or other Spray Mixtures. 


McAdoo-Akron Rubberized GLOVES 


give thorough protection from caustic action of all sprays. 
Water-proof, chemical-proof, light weight, tough and wear 
resistant, unequaled for all outdoor work in cold, wet weather. 





Keep the 
hands warm and dry. The ideal glove for working around machinery. Try 
one pair and you will never be without them. Mr. Thor Schreiber of Fennville, 


Michigan, says: “One pair of McAdoo-Akron Rubberized - Canvas Gloves 
gave me wear equal to buckskins I paid $2.50 for.” One pair sent to any 
address postpaid for $1. Buy them by the dozen. Dealers wanted everywhere. 


McADOO-AKRON CO. Akron, Ohio 

















Luck of the Irish © 


, (Concluded from page 41) 


all bull con. You know it just as well 
as I do. I expect to be gone six 
months. When I come back I'll be on 
the job for keeps. Now shoot.” 
“Son, you’ve knocked the breath out 
‘of me. You hiking around the globe, 
seeing the sights, living in hotels and 
ships, and coming back with your grip 


so Heng with labels! Well, that’s Irish. 


one for anybody. You're the doc- 
tor, I’ve taken care of Mrs. 
Dolan’s money for six years; I guess I 
can take care of yours for six months. 
You’re a sly ruffian, though. You 
wait until you’re in the firm before 
you shoot this stuff. All right; go as 
far as you like. Business is good. 
And when you come back, get married. 
It takes a woman to keep the dollars 
from running wild. How much are 
you going to take with you?” 

“Three thousand. That'll leave 
about five roosting in the bank. I 
want to ride the elephants; and, be- 
ere me, they’ll be the highest T can 

n ” 


“Well, here’s luck. But if you come 

back with any of that refined stuff, 
I’ll force you out of the shop.” 

There followed a mild orgy in the 
shops of the haberdasher, the tailor, 
and the shoemaker; and while Wil- 
liam’s taste ran strongly to colors, he 
accepted the advice of the outfitters 





‘Ghat’ Ghats Sak ae ake Fee 


world. | 
Dry Lime- -Sulphur 
lars from page. 26 ; 


2nd. Soon after the petals hb 
dropped. 4 

3rd. - About two weeks after th 
second application. 

4th. About August ist. 

The Duchess were given the 
three applications, but the fourth wa 
omitted use the apples then we 


nearly ripe. 
Results 


At harvest, the fruit from rep 
sentative trees in each plot was sorted 
into “scabby” and “clean” grades and 
counts made of each grade. The 
sults are shown in the accompanying 
table. No results are given for the 
plots sprayed with B. T. S. at the rate 
of four pounds in 50 gallons as there” 
was no crop on these trees. 

The figures in the table show th 
the oo lime-sulphurs have. in eve 

ailed to give as satisfactory 
control of apple scab as the standard 
lime-sulphur solution where tried 
Michigan orchards. Increasing th 
strength of the dry lime-sulphurs did’ 
not make any practical difference in 
their ability to control apple scab. 














(To Be ContinveEp) 






































































Classified Advertisements 


POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND GIVE 
a Ford auto to men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds. Imperial Co., D90, Parsons, Kan. 
MEN, WOMEN, OVER 17 WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
U. S. Government positions. Commence $135 month. 
Paid vacation. Common education sufficient. Hun- 
dred permanent position available. Write immediately 
for list. Franklin Institute, Dept. F-111, Rochester, 
New York. 
$170 MONTH AVERAGE. RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. 
Ilundreds wanted. List positions free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Institute. Dept. F-111, Rochester, 
New York. 
AGENTS—STEADY INCOME, LARGE MANUFAC- 
turer of Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Articles and Pure 
Food Products, etc., wishes representative in each 
locality. Manufacturer direct to consumer. Big profits. 
Honest goods. Whole or spare time. Cash or credit. 
Send at once for particulars. American Products 
Co., 2531 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WE PAY $200 MONTHLY SALARY AND FURNISH 
rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed poultry 
and stock powders. Bigler Company, X328, Spring- 
field, Ill. 
RELIABLE MAN TO ACT AS DISTRICT SUPERIN- 
tendent to book orders for Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Roses and Shrubbery and engage sub-agents; ex- 
clusive territory. Pay weekly. Apply at once, C, 
Weeks Nursery Co., Newark, New York State. 
WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
orchard by an experienced man. ‘has. T. Grove, 
Charleston, Ill. 

























































BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY OWN 
buys gold initjals for his auto. You charge 
make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write for : 
ticulars and free samples. American Monogram © 
Dept. 92, East Orange, N.~ J. d 
Googe PAY 4 A DAY TAKING OR 

for Insyde Tyres. Best and easiest seller over pn 
on the market, Guaranteed to give double tire mile 
age. Any tire. No punctures or blowouts, wre te 
owner buys on account of low price. Enormous 
mand. Write quick for agency. American Acce 
Co., B603, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
TOBACCO—KENTUCKY’S FINEST LEAF, 4 YE 

old. Chewing and smoking. Postpaid: 2 pounds, 
7 pounds, $3; 10 pounds, $4. Ky. Tobacco Ww 
Dept. B, Hawesville, Ky. 4 
AGENTS—MASON SOLD 18 SPRAYERS AND AU 0- 











washers one Saturday. Profit $54. Square 1 
— work. Write, Rusler Company, Johnstowm 
Jhio. 





“NO TRESPASSING’—“‘NO HUNTING’ SI@ 
weatherproof oilboard, 8x10 inches, 75 cents d 

postpaid, 3 doz., $2. Address G. H. Thomas, 

sen, Penna. 


VIOLINS WITH COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR § 

Five days’ trial. Easy monthly payments if 
Write Miss Bertha Mardiss, Shawnee, Kansas, 
ATTENTION—FRUIT AND POTATO GROWERS 

shippers. For sizers, sorters, carriers, elevators, pack 
ing house supplies, write to Price Manufacturing Co 
Inc., Yakima, Washington. ; 
“THE SURE SHEPHERD,’”” McCONKEY’S HELP L 

devotional booklet, sent entirely free. Address Sik 
ver Publishing Company, Dept. 13, Bessemer Building 
Pittsburgh Pennsylvania. 

















REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


COME TO NEW JERSEY AND GROW FRUIT. NEAR 
the world’s best markets. Soil and climate favor- 
able. Land prices low. Living conditions the best. | 
Write Land Registry, State House, Trenton, N. 
A REAL OPPORTUNITY CALLS YOU TO ANTRIM 
and Kalkaska counties, Mich. Raise big crops on 
our hardwood lands. Close to markets, schools, R. R. 
Only $15 to $35 per acre. Easy terms. We help 
settlers. Write for big free booklet. Swigart Land 
Co., Z1266 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
3,000 APPLE TREES, 250 ACRES, OPPOSITE STA- 
tion, best Massachusetts commercial orchard for sale. 
Chapin Farm Agency, Boston. Catalog free. 
ORCHARD OPPORTUNITIES IN THE SOUTH UN- 
paralleled. A northern commercial traveler invested 
$3,000 in a young North Carolina orchard seven years 
ago. Today it is worth $45,000. For orchard facts 
and earnings write to J. C. Williams, Manager, 
Southern Railway Development Service, 1318 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N. W.. Washington, D. C. 
PEACH ORCHARD, 20 ACRES, 5 YEARS OLD, ALL 
Elbertas, located at Koshkonong, Mo. Chas, Shull, 
Sarcoxie, Mo. 
FLORIDA HAMMOCK FARM. 80 ACRES, 30 
cleared, 50 virgin timber. Owner is widow and 
unable to manage it. Mrs. Laura J. Winter, Sweet- 
water, Tennessee, Route 1. 
FOR SALE BY OWNER—FORTY-TWO ACRES NA- 
tyral fruit land in Southeastern Ohio. Fifteen 
acrés in apples, two acres in young peaches. B, E., 
care of American Fruit Grower. 
FOR SALE—80-ACRE COMMERCIAL APPLE OR- 
chard, trees fifteen years old, in full bearing. Also 
pears, peaches, plums and grapes. Lyford Orchards, 
Wynne, Ark. 
FLORIDA GROVES AND FARMS—SEND FOR OUR 
newly issued booklet ‘‘Groves and Farms’ in which 
you will find fully described and correctly priced all 
the good grove and farm bargains in Central and 
South Florida. Dotson & Hammock, American Bank 
Building, Tampa, Florida. 
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FARM WAGONS, 


High or low wheels—steel or wood— wideff 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any§ oe 















¥ tunning gear. Wagon parts of all rite} 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. ay 

Best PAYING VARIETIES pay. Easy, Interesting work. Send $1.00 to- 

B E E American Bee Journal and get free 24-page 

BEE PRIMER. Just the thing for the 


experience, 








years 
New 100-page Poultry Book & Guide 5c. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 24 Elm Street, Quincy, M 
Hardy N’ day for nine months’ trial subscription to the 
W. A. Weber, Box14, Mankato, Minn. | AMERICAN BEE JOURN‘, Ber 10, Hamilton, Illinois 








MISCELLANEOUS 


FLORIDA ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT. 
oranges to box, $3.75. From my groves. 
Taylor,. Tampa, Florida. 





200 


J. R. 




































TUNNEL EVAPORATOR FOR SALE—WOOD, 
bestos lined, 25 trays 3x4 feet. Richard 
Hubbardston, Mass. 








PLANTS, TREES AND SEEDS 


WILL MAIL 10 FINDS OF ye FOR i 
and include a dormant root Peruvian Wonde 
~~ free and names of two friends who grow flowem 
S. W. Pike, Seedsman, St. Charles, Illinois. 
PRODUCTIVE EVERBEARING STRAWBE 
Plants. Idaho grown. 25c¢ dozen, prepaid, 
green Plantation, New Meadows, Idaho. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES AT BARGAIN PRIC 
to planters in small or large lots by express, pan 
post or ‘freight. Fine lot June Budded pe 
trees. Plum, pear, cherries, grapes. All kinds 
berries, nuts, etc. Shade and ornamental trees, ving 
and shrubs. Free sixty-eight page catalog. enne 
Nursery Co., Cleveland, Tenn. 


BLACK RASPBERRY PLANTS. CUMBERLAND 
for $10. Thousand, $15. Aroma strawberry p! 
$7 thousand. Dahlias, mixed, all colors, 25 for 
Gladiolus, mixed colors, $3 hundred. Satisfacti 
guaranteed. Order today direct from this ad. Ff 

Payne, Box 10A, Shawnce, Kansas. 


DOGS AND LIVESTOCK 


DAY-OLD CHICKS FOR SALE, NINE VARIE 
hatched strong, healthy, pure bred and utility 

Circular free. Old Honesty Hatchery, Dept. G.. DB 

Washington, Ohio. 

50 VARIETIES STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, 
plants. $4, 1,000 up. Catalog. Kiger’s Nurse 

Sawyer, Michigan. 
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Bike] wentyMillion 
148 KS ra whetry Plans 


At Attractive Prices 


Direct to Planters’ 
Send Postal. 
Beautiful Catalog FREE. 






















TOBACCO—KENTUCKY’S BEST NATURAL LEAF, 
chewing or smoking, 5 pounds, $2; 12 pounds, $4.50, 

prepaid. Dalton W. Daron, Mayfield, Ky. 

HONEY AND CHEESE OF SUPERIOR 5 ed IN 
family size- packages. Price list free. P. Rosa, 

Monroe, Wis. 

THE CUTLER FRUIT GRADER IS THE LEADER-— 











1,000 now use. e market demands well-sized | 

it. Use a Cutler Grader and better your pack. | 
Built for both box and barrel packing in small and | 
large models. Send for literature. Cutler Mfg. Co., | 
353 E. 10th Street, Portlana, re. 








Save 25 per cent on your order. 
iE- W. TOWNSEND & SON, 20 Vine St., Salisbury, Maryland. 
PROGRESS TREES 
and PLANTS GROW 
pon Yee Pail hy peel wri gn 
offer of trees, shrubs and plan 
charges. Why pay for your trees before you get ? 
It's not necessary jf you deal with 
THE PROGRESS NURSERY COMPANY 
1309 Peters Avenue Troy. Ohie 
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Goody ire & Rubber Co, 


It Lowers the Cost of Spraying 





In spraying work Goodyear Monterey Spray 
Hose gives a maximum of service at low 
ultimate cost because it is properly designed 
andcarefully built to meet theservice required. 


The tough rubber tube with which the hose 
is lined is specially compounded to resist the 
rotting action of spraying chemicals. 


The body of this sturdy hose is built up of 
plies of frictioned duck tenaciously bonded 
together to hold high and sudden pressures. 














And the cover is both tough and resilient, 
insuring long wear without cracks or leaks 
and resisting unusually severe abrasion. 


Because it has these qualities, Goodyear 
Monterey Spray Hose renders service that 
is eficient, economical and trouble-free. 


If you want to know more about Goodyear 
Monterey Spray Hose, address The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California. 
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Pathé > eh send your name and ad 

whatever. When you get the complete outlit, 
play “it or 10 days. Make every test you can of. 
Compare it with the best phonograph you ever heard. If 
you are not convinced that Pathé is the very best Phono- 
graph in the World, in every way, send it back at our 
expense and the trial will have cost you absolutely — 
That's the offer in our new Pathé book. 


Pay Nothing Until After Trial 


pay the rock-bottom cash price in ex- 
e no interest. You 


S Pate the Pathé Phonograph you mes per select an a 8 


If you decide to buy, 
tremely small monthly a1 amounts. We 


make no deposit, you risk nothing. Send for Free Book now. 


This offer is limited to the United States. ‘This Senhy toch is not 
made in Europe where the Pathé long has been supreme, 
Many Exclusive Features 

, 
Have Made Pathe 
the Standard of the World 


. Pathé Phonographs play ALL _‘5, Pathé Records may be played 








makes of records with a sweet- 
ness that is unequalled. 


. On Pathé Phonographs, an 


everlasting sapphire ball is used 


many thousands of times, Other 
records lose quality with each 


playing. 


. The Pathé Library of Records 


contains 75,000 selections, by far 


in place of the sharp steel needle. 
Pathé draws music from the 
record gently—it does not gouge 
it out. 


3. No needles to change. 
. Pathé Records are scratch-proof. 


Children may. play them with 
perfect safety. 


Pathé Phonographs are supreme the world over. In 
the great International Expositions, Pathé has con- 
sistently won the very highest Grand Prizes. Yet 
Pathé costs no more than the ordinary phonograph. 


Send Coupon 


for Free Book! 


A beautiful, Mlustrated book, prepared at great 
expense, will be mailed to you without cost or 
obligation. It tells how to judge phonographs and 
how to get the Pathé on free trial without a penny 
down. But this offer is limited. Send coupon now. 


The Standard Phonograph Co. 
202 South Peoria St., Dept. 5841, Chicago, Ill. 


the largest in the world. 


. Pathé makes .records in many 
foreign countries, and brings you 
the music of the world. 


8. The Pathé process of recording 
preserves 60% more overtones — 
the quality that gives music a 
natural, living tone. 


The Standard Phonograph Co. 
202. South Peoria St., Dept. 5841 , Chicago, Ill 


Please send me the new Pathé book free. I assume no obliga- 
tion of any kind. 


Name... 


Address... 


a a aunennenl 
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‘Send No Money 


_ tre e lrial - - Easy lerms ____ 








ELECT the Pathe Pantidgrenh you like best; select an bas feos 

Pathé Records; send your name and d address: 
pe ado When you get the complete outfit, 
sel it for J 10 days ne every test you can think of. 
it with the best phonograph you ever heard. If 
jos ate not coivinded that Pathd is the very best Phono- 
graph in the World, in every way, send it back at our 
ense Paall the trial will have cost you absolutely nothing. 

’s the offer in our new Pathé book. 


Pay Nothing Until After Trial. 


If you decide: to buy, pay the rock-bottom cash price in ex- 
tremely smallmonthly amounts. We.charge no interest. You 
make no deposit; you risk nothing. Send for Free Book now. 


This offer is limited to the United States. This offer is not 
5 38 in Europe phere the Pathé long has been supreme. 


.Many Exclusive Features 
| ve Made Pathé 
~ the St ndard of the World 


ak | ae > 5 a? 
1. Pathe Phonograph playALL 5. Pathe Bédard be sony “be: slaved 
of: records a a sweet- | dimmtaigat tones. 
Sone tins be teedecell on lose. quality ‘with. each 
Playing. 


2 Pathé acreage apd 6. The Libeasy ce 
in place of the sharp steel needle. con 75,000 selections, by far 
draws music from the the agua ia the world. 


— gouge . Pathé maked records in many 
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foreign countries, and brings you «~~» 


~ s ; the music of the world. 
Bayt " . The Pathé 4 of recording 


4, Pathé.Records are scratch-proof. preserves more overtones — 
Children may play them with the quality that gives music a 
perfect safety, natural, living tone. 


Pathé Phonogra! supreme the world over. In 
the great me ncerrety Expositions, Pathé has ’con-" 
sistently won the very highest Grand Prizes. Yet 
Pathé costs no more than the ordinary 


Send Coupon 
for Free Book! 
A enue, usr, ton, reared get 


egg It tells how to judge phonographs.and — 
how to get the Pathé on free trial without a penny, 
down. this offer is limited. Send coupon now. 


| The Standard Phonograph Co. 
702 South Peoria St-Dept. 5841, Chicago, TUL 


AUURESSCRESOOCEN ESE SEESEREEEREREEE 
‘The Standard Phonograph Co. 
202 South Peoria St., Dept. 5841 ., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the:new Pathé book free. I assume no obliga- 
tion of any kind. 
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Sider buying 
any phono- 
graph until 
you have 
seen and 
vead the 
Pathé book, 
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Pathé Phonographs Play All Makes of Reco 
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